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and 

your budget 
gets a black eye 
too ! 


You won’t be able to hide your pride when your boy first becomes a ‘‘man” and tries 
to stand on his feet—even though a ruined “Sunday suit” means another strain on 
an already over-burdened budget. 


The Beneficial Loan System, through its more than 800 offices, takes the sting out of 
blows like this—helps whole families to stand on their feet when money emergencies 
arise. Beneficial made more than 1,500,000 small loans last year, mainly to families 
to meet sudden needs or just the normal demands that can’t always wait for payday. 
These loans are a kind of family insurance—a big help in maintaining a way of life 
which is our American heritage. That’s why we say: “‘A Beneficial Loan ts for a beneficial 
purpose.” 
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The Stock 


that money 
can’t buy! 


That’s the one people ask us 
about all the time. The one that’s 
bound to go up... that pays at 
least 10% on your money... 
that won’t ever sell for less than 
you paid for it. 


Well, that stock just doesn’t 
exist. We don’t have it. No 
broker does. 


There are stocks, of course, 
that offer better-than-average op- 
portunities for price appreciation 
over the years ahead... 


There are stocks that now yield 
5%, 6%o—even 8% or more on 
your money... 


There are stocks with a long- 
term record of relative price 
stability. 


We could name a number of 
each—but we won’t. Because the 
same stock is seldom suitable for 
two investment objectives — let 
alone three! 


Which stocks you should buy 
will depend on your situation— 
the risks you can afford, the re- 
wards you seek. 


But if you'll tell us about those, 
we'll be glad to draw up a com- 
plete and detailed program show- 
ing you just what your money 
can buy. 


There’s no charge, no obliga- 
tion, whether you’re a customer 
or not. Simply address your let- 
ter to— 


Water A. ScHOLL, Department SE-16 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 





“Invest — for the better things in life”’ 
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Anniversary Report 


of America’s oldest paint manu facturer 


























... highlights 200 years of paint progress 





200 Anniversary 


Copies of this report will be 


mailed to any business executive when 


requested on company stationery. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 


787 FIRST AVENUE 


NEW YORK I7,N. Y. 











Dividend Meetings 


as following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated, 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Feb. 10: Anchor Post Products; Ander- 
son-Prichard Oil; Atlas Corp.; Babbitt 
(B. T.); Cone Mills; Cream of Wheat; 
Hershey Chocolate; Industrial Rayon; 
Montana Dakota Utilities; Murray Ohio 
Mfg.; Old Town Corp.; Parker Rust 
Proof; Permutit Co.; Phelps Dodge; 
Texas Gulf Sulphur; U. S. Gypsum. 


Feb. 11: Advance Aluminum Casting: 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet; Brown-For- 
man Distillers; Carnation Co.; Central 
Franklin Process; Chrysler Corporation: 
Dayton Malleable Iron; Dobeckmun Co.; 
Driver-Harris; Edison Bros. Stores; 
General American Transport; Gerber 
Products; Gulf States Utilities; Hewitt- 
Robins; Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines; Industrial Rayon; Maytag Co.; 
Missouri Public Service; National Sup- 
ply; Pfizer (Chas.) & Co.; Prentice-Hall; 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco. 


Feb. 15: Acme Electric; Allen Indus- 
tries; Bond Stores; Central Foundry: 
Christiana Securities; Congoleum-Nairn; 
Cutler-Hammer; Detroit Harvester; du 
Pont (E. I.); El Paso Electric; Firth 
Carpet; Garrett Corporation; Goldblatt 
Bros.; Griesedieck Western Brewery. 
Niagara Mohawk Power; Philco Corpo- 
ration; Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal; 
Potomac Electric Power; Republic Avi- 
ation; United Carbon. 


Feb. 16: Adams Express; American 
Colortype; American Cyanamid; Ameri- 
can International Corporation; Beech 
Nut-Packing; Briggs & Stratton; Castle 
(A. M.); Clevite Corporation; Conti- 
nental Steel; Eastman Kodak; Food Fair 
Stores; Glenmore Distilleries; Goodrich 
(B. F.); Household Finance; Lion Oil: 
Midland Oil; Mojud Co.; Murphy 
(G. C.); Muskegon Piston Ring; New 
England Telephone & Telegraph; New- 
mont Mining; Northern States Power 
(Wisconsin); Ohio Edison; Pacific Tin 
Consolidated; Penick & Ford; Penn- 
Dixie Cement; Penney (J. C.); Pet Milk; 
Pittsburgh Forgings; Public Service 
Electric & Gas; Republic Steel; Shattuck 
(F. G.) Co.; Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric; Standard Tube; Studebaker 
Corp.; Texas Gas Transmission; Tran- 
sue & Williams; Utah Oil Refining. 


Feb. 17: American Hawaiian Steam- 
ship; American Stores; American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph; American Woolen; 
Chesebrough Manufacturing; Continental 
Oil; Crucible Steel; Devoe & Raynolds: 
Georgia Power; Great Northern Paper: 
Great Western Sugar; Gruen Watch: 
Johns-Manville; Kansas Power & Light: 
Kansas City Southern Railway; Kings 
County Lighting; Liggett & Myers: 
Loew’s Inc.; Lorillard (P.); Louisiana 
Land & Exploration; Mercantile Stores; 
Molybdenum Corporation; Newport In- 
dustries; Pfeiffer Brewing; Plymouth 
Oil; Pratt & Lambert; Pullman Inc.: 
Raybestos-Manhattan; Rotary Electric 
Steel; Rowe Corp.; Smith (A. O.) Corp.; 
Spalding (A. G.) & Bros.; Sunbeam 
Corp.; Talcott (James); Texas Power 
& Light; Time Inc.; United-Carr Fast- 
ener; United Piece & Dye Works; Utah 
Power & Light; West Virginia Coal & 
Coke; Worthington Corporation. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—AGAIN! 


A new proposal for U.S. participation in the Seaway 


offers large savings as compared with previous plans. 


But these are illusory; the project is still unsound 


ast month the Senate passed, by a 
L 51 to 33 vote, a bill to authorize 
U. S. participation in the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River Sea- 
way. This is the first time in the 
decades-long history of the contro- 
versial project that any such proposal 
has received the approval of either 
legislative branch. Passage by the 
House is by no means assured, but 
for the present at least the proposal 
is very much alive. 

The previous plan, which never 
stood a chance of passage, carried a 
price tag of $818 million, of which 
$385 million was for power develop- 
ment in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence and $433 
million was for the navigation phase. 
Power costs (and benefits) would 
have been divided equally between 
the two nations, but we would have 
paid $374 million for navigation and 
Canada only $59 million. This un- 
equal division gave recognition 
(rather over-full recognition, it 
seems) to the fact that Canada had 
previously spent about $100 million 
more on the Welland Canal connect- 
ing Lakes Ontario and Erie than we 
had spent on the Soo locks between 
Lakes Superior and Huron. 


Power Phase Omitted 


The latest proposal omits the power 
phase, since this is now to be devel- 
oped jointly by New York State and 
the Province of Ontario rather than 
by the two central governments. The 
iavigation phase, adjusted to Decem- 
ber 1952 costs from the December 
1950 levels used above, should thus 
cost $480.6 million; of which our 
share would be $414.9 million and 
Canada’s $65.7 million. But the U. S. 
cost envisioned in the Wiley (Sen- 
ate) and Dondero (House) bills is 
not $414.9 million but a mere $88.1 
million—a very substantial saving. 

How did this huge saving come 
about? In part, it reflects the fact 
that all the costs of dual-purpose 
iacilities such as dams have now been 
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shifted wholly to power instead of 
being allocated equitably, as before, 
between power and navigation. No 
less than $120.2 million is involved 
in this shift. Seaway proponents for 
many years used the alleged need for 
cheap power from the St. Lawrence 
as an argument for seaway construc- 
tion, though they were not averse to 
blocking power development indefi- 
nitely in the hope of thus obtaining 
approval for both projects. But to 
make the seaway itself more palatable 
they are now willing to make this 
cheap power less cheap by the 
amount of the carrying charges on 
$120 million. 


Another saving ($99.6 million) 
has come through abandonment of 
the previous plan to dredge upper 
Lakes connecting channels to the 
projected 27-foot depth of the sea- 
way. This is not a saving, but a post- 
ponement. If the supposed benefits 
of the waterway are made available 
to Erie and Ontario ports, those on 
the other three Lakes will obviously 
demand them also. However, ignor- 
ing this lowers the ostensible price 
tag of the seaway. 

Finally, a large part of the cost has 
been shifted to Canada, which would 
pay $175 million under the Wiley- 
Dondero proposals instead of $65.7 
million. The presumed justification 
for this is the fact that Canada has 
every intention of building the sea- 
way herself if we do not join in the 
project. Her desire to do this has 
radically altered the whole situation. 
There is no longer any question that 
the seaway will be built; the only 
question is, shall we participate ? 


Arguments Are Irrelevant 


Many of the arguments both for 
and against the seaway which have 
been used in the past (and are still 
being used, perhaps from long habit), 
whether valid or not, have now be- 
come wholly irrelevant. The project 
may be an economic blessing to us or 
an economic curse; it may be a vital 
link in national defense or an ex- 
pensive liability; but in any case it 
can (and will, if the House turns 
down the Dondero bill) be built with- 
out costing the U.S. taxpayer a dime. 

Why should we participate, then? 
Not to please Canada. Last year the 
Canadian Ambassador informed the 
State Department that “. . . the Ca- 
nadian government is most reluctant 
to engage in any discussion which 
might delay” power development on 
the St. Lawrence. Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce Howe (who 
ranks next to the Prime Minister) 
stated: “Proposals are now being 

Please turn to page 30 
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Liberal Yields Plus Good Quality 


Here is a group of six common stocks returning an average 


of better than seven per cent from dividends that appear 


to be well protected by current and prospective earnings 


ith the stock market averages 
W in the highest territory of re- 
cent years, it is none too easy for the 
investor to realize more than seven 
per cent from good quality common 
stocks representing companies _ se- 
curely established in their own indus- 
tries and in the general economy as 
well. While many issues return seven 
per cent, and even more, only a mod- 
est percentage qualify on other 
grounds—sufficiently at least to jus- 
tify their inclusion among the average 
businessman’s holdings. 


Factors for Consideration 


Business prospects and earnings in- 
dications should provide reasonable 
assurance that the present dividend 
rate is likely to be continued. Indus- 
try conditions as well as the specific 
situation and prospects of the com- 
pany itself must be considered. The 
extent to which changes in over-all 
business trends are likely to be re- 
flected in the activities of the cor- 
poration must be carefully appraised. 

There are many other considera- 
tions to be weighed. The management 
factor always is of primary impor- 
tance, and before projecting the fu- 
ture on the basis of past policies and 
results it is well to check whether 
any significant changes have occurred 
in either the management itself or the 
concern’s key policies. Entering also 
into the picture is the company’s earn- 
ings and dividend history, which in- 
dicates the extent to which it has 
weathered recurrent business set- 
backs, the impact of wars and the dif- 
ficulties attending transitions to 
peace. 

The accompanying list of six com- 
mon stocks makes a strong appeal 
to the businessman investor seeking 
a liberal income from issues of good 
quality whose dividends appear to be 
well protected by prospective earnings 
and currently are being well covered. 
Yields range from 6.8 per cent to 7.4 
per cent, with an average for the 
group of 7.1 per cent. Each of the 
4 


U.S. Steel 


companies is among the leading in- 
terests in its field, and demand for 
its products or services is normally 
well sustained during periods of 
business recession, mainly because 
they are not classed as luxury goods 
or services. Here is a brief resumé 
of each corporation’s activities : 

H. L. Green Company operates a 
chain of about 225 variety stores, 
mainly in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Canada, 83 of the 
outlets being in the Dominion. The 
stores are operated under several 
names: H. L. Green, F. & W. Grand, 
Silver’s Metropolitan, Grand-Silver 
and Isaac Silver. Organized in 1932 
to take over some bankrupt chains, 
the present company has operated 
successfully and dividends have been 


paid to stockholders in every year 
since 1935. 


Ingersoll-Rand, a leading maker 
of air and gas compressors, general 
mining and quarrying machinery, 
blast furnace blowers and air condi- 
tioning equipment, does an interna- 
tional business, operating 35 domestic 
and 36 Canadian and other foreign 
sales offices. It was organized in 
1905, began paying dividends in 1910, 
and has not missed a year since then. 
MacAndrews & Forbes, another vet- 
eran dividend payer, is now in its 
52d year and since 1903 not only has 
paid dividends each year but has 
never reported a deficit. It manufac- 
tures licorice products for the tobacco, 
candy and pharmaceutical industries, 
insulating board and fire extinguish- 
ing chemicals for Foamite, a product 
of the American-La France-Foamite 
Company in which it has a 26 per cent 
interest. 


Others in Group 


Reading Company, another veteran 
dividend disburser, has not missed a 
year since 1905. Its Reading Rail- 
way system of almost 2,500 miles 
serves Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
New Jersey, and the company also 
owns 49.8 per cent of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey which has 
valuable terminal and ferry facilities 
in New York harbor, United States 
Steel, the country’s largest steel com- 
pany which produces about one-third 
of all domestic rolled steel, has missed 
dividend payments in only nine years 
since 1901, and has paid regularly 
since 1940, Walgreen Company, the 
second largest retail drug chain, op- 
erates over 400 stores of its own in 
204 cities (39 states) and sells mer- 
chandise, manufactured by itself or its 
subsidiaries, to about 1,400 independ- 
ent “Walgreen System Druggists.” 
Dividends have been paid on the pres- 
ent common stock since 1933. 


Good Quality Group Offers Liberal Return 


Divi- 
dends 
1953 


$2.25 33 


-———Sales (Millions) ——_, 
Annual -—Nine Months—, 
1952 1952 1953 


Green (H. L.) Co. a$106.9 b$100.5 b$102.5 
Ingersoll-Rand 161.0 c85.1 79.9 


MacAndrews & 
Forbes 


Reading Co. .... 
U. S. Steel 
Walgreen Co.... 


10.3 9.5 
2132.8 
... h3,861.1 


k181.5 


2132.0 
3,131.7 
k177.9 


*Based on 1953 payments. 
c—Six months. 


e—To pay $1.50 March 3. 
h—Full year. 


a—Year ended January 31 of following year. 
f—Paid $1.50 January 15. 
k—Year ended September 30. m—To pay $0.50 February 11. 


*Indi- 
cated 
Yield 


6.8% 
7.0 


---Earned Per Share—, 
Annual --Nine Mos.— 
1952 1952 1955 


a$3.28 $1.45 $1.36 
10.08 7.34 7.73 


Recent 
Price 


e7.00 100 


3.32 
6.34 
4.54 
k2.44 


2.24 2.20 
h6.92 
h7.56 


k2.26 


£3.00 42 
m2.00 27 
3.00 41 
1.70 25 


7.1 
7.4 
7.3 
6.8 


b—Eleven months. 
g—Operating revenues. 
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New Phase Ahead 
For the Pipe Lines 


Race for new markets by the gas transmission companies 


is about over. Next decade should see greater emphasis 


on meeting demand from customers in areas being served 


he natural gas industry in 1953 

maintained its position as one of 
the nation’s fastest-growing indus- 
tries, chalking up new highs in the 
number of customers served, the vol- 
ume of gas sold, and revenues from 
gas sales. Industry growth will 


_ After production comes transmis- 
sion or transportation of gas which is 
the function of the long-distance pipe 
line. At one time, pipe line whole- 
salers such as Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission confined their activities to 
transporting gas to the local utilities. 


state Gas which owns and operates a 
pipe line system extending from the 
Panhandle Feld in Texas and the 
Hugoton Field in Kansas to Pueblo, 
Denver and other Colorado communi- 
ties. 

Regulatory problems, however, 
rather than rising field prices for gas 
or concern about reserves, have been 
the principal headache of the industry 
for some time past. Under the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938, interstate 
pipe lines became subject to control 
of the Federal Power Commission 
but the producing and gathering end 
of the business was specifically ex- 
empted from regulation. However, 
in an important test case involving 


e # continue at a rapid pace in 1954 and But since additional field satpulitie pers paliapoeiaees hee i naa 
it @ beyond, supported by the expenditure have become more difficult to find view a U S Court of Appeals ruling 
of about $3 billion in the 1954-1956 and more costly to buy, the pipe lines that sales of natural gas by indepen- 
period on new construction. How- have themselves become more actively dent producers to interstate pipelines 
ever, with the exception of the New engaged in searching for new gas re- are subject to FPC regulation. In 
: resi state r" hse aes the Pacific serves to take care of market growth. effect. the Komeda» Chat Sethe 
1- " pciontey = te cae Tennessee Gas, for example, has meant that sales of natural gas by 
es [B natural gas. This suggests that the acquired important producing inter- Phillips—and several thousand ‘other 
Te velien: ok Seuaes, nth. ie te ests through Tennessee Production producers and gatherers of gas as 
0 TE next decade may change from a race Company (49 per cent controlled) well—come under control of the 
al @ for new markets to development of pale ae purchase of stock in PC, notwithstanding the Commis- 
as Wf existin Denia ies enti. | 8 American Republics -Corporation  sion’s own opinion that it does not 
: pee eee rat, at which eventually may be merged with have such authority 
es least, is the conclusion of President Temsesees Production) A aiallac re- 2 
: een of Tennessee Gas lationship exists between Mississippi Rehearing a Surprise 
rd ie River Fuel and its exploration affii- Subsequently, in a surprise move, 
ed (@ From Production to Sale pat sia Gas & Oil sce panne the Supreme Court granted a rehear- 
. ; SAS ae nd the most recent example of this ing so that the final outcome of the 
"ty yan ea trend is furnished by the public offer- Phillips case is still in doubt. If the 
ey Tl feeds the siedion. ob ated ing of one million shares of Colorado High Court finds that Phillips is sub- 
p- & field to ultimate retail sale to the con- Oil & Gas at $12.50 a share. The ject to FPC regulation, it means that 
ds Te cemaes, . “Vin tiiiein: sinetive din: diet: tess latter is controlled by Colorado Inter- Please turn to page 25 
g units in the in 
er- @ dustry are usually grouped into three 
its major categories: production, trans- The Leading Gas Pipe Linen 
ad- mission, and distribution. But there 
s. 


is a considerable degree of overlap- 


, Gross a“ 


Price Indic. 


Revenues --Earned Per Share—, Recent Earns. Divi- 
es- ping by the various companies, some Transmission 1951 1952 1951 1952 *1953 Price Ratio dend Yield 
ine 3 . _ El Paso Natural Gas.. $63.6 $78.1 $3.06 $2.95 $2.90 37 128 s$1.60 4.3% 
ping integrated all the way from pro- Wigs River Fuel...... 298 344 329 357 255 39 114 220 5.6 
uction to retail sale. Northern Natural Gas. 40.0 47.4 1.76 148 2.50 41 164 180 44 
At the production end, the line of ee eee ie are che 3.03 49 5.25 os ae ee re 
: : outhern Natural Gas. : ; i144 ZiS. 220 2 tke sl. ' 
demarcation between the oil and gas ‘Tennessee Gas Trans.. 76.7 1074 1.39 1.86 £70 b24 141 140 58 
indi- § Industry is almost invisible. A large Ciiaiiititias ti 
a part of the known reserves of natural ‘ ag - on oe : ‘ae eine aes 
: merican Natural Gas. 6 $102. 2. $2.34 $3.50 41 11. 00 4.9% 
8% raf have been found in the search (ojimbia Gas ........ 188.4 2036 1.06 083 080 13 163 0.90 69 
0 or crude oil (the oil industry, in Consol. Gas Utilities.. a79 a84 1.56 al.21 Al12 13 121 0.75 58 
: fact, controls a substantial proportion a Gas... = oP = + a Pe +e _- br 
j ee quitable Gas ........ r 28.8 1. 1. 1. 2 : , F 
4 of the nation’s proved gas reserves). Tone Star Gas........ 59.1 631 1.76 1.55 170 24 141 140 58 
3 Since natural gas and oil are found Obishouin Nat. Gas... c28.8 c30.5 cl.46 cl.39 A0.94 20 21.2 1.20 oe 
: in the same t f st ral forma- Pacific Lighting ...... 124.4 1388 168 248 250 35 140 2.00 5. 
an SS een taaoal seer “a ‘1 Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke 73.0 102.7 9.16 826 10.00 142 142 6.00 4.2 
ME Peleg $cemrankptytenng: Ape... us, eens: 125.7 1589 1.56 1.56 2.00 29 145 1.25 43 
} : : 
nues. Phi exploration for both oil and *Estimated. a—Years ended October 31. b—Over-the-counter bid price. c—Years ended August 
gas. 31; revenues are for fiscal 1952 and 1953, respectively. s—Plus stock. A—Actual fiscal year earnings. 
RLD 
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Tire Makers Face Good Prospects 


Sales of original equipment tires this year may fall below 


1953 volume, but demand for replacement tires, which offer 


wider profit margins, should expand. Issues vary in quality 


espite the cutbacks scheduled for 
1954 automobile production, 
manufacturers of automotive tires 
and tubes expect no more than a 
moderate reduction in their own over- 
all volume, with somewhat less effect 
on profits. New equipment shipments 
of passenger car tires—which totaled 
79,712,527 in 1953—will reflect the 
lessened demand from automobile 
manufacturers. Replacement demand, 
on the other hand, is counted upon to 
run well above the 45,798,234 shipped 
to dealers and other outlets last year, 
though not enough to offset entirely 
the drop in demand for original 
equipment tires. Trade estimates gen- 
erally place the decline in over-all 
tire sales volume at about four per 
cent. Since profit margins on replace- 
ment tires are wider than on tires 
sold to car makers, the final figures 
should not compare too unfavorably 
with 1953 results. 

The seasonal year-end slump in 
tire shipments was unusually severe. 
November bore the brunt, with ship- 
ments of original equipment passen- 
ger car tires declining some 950,000 
from the October total of 2.83 mil- 
lion. Replacements were off more 
than one million from the 3.21 million 
shipped in October. That 32.6 per 
cent month-to-month drop in _pas- 
senger car tire shipments was more 
than matched by a 43.7 per cent drop 
in replacements for buses and trucks. 
New equipment shipments to truck 
and bus makers, however, rose eight 
per cent. December shipments im- 
proved 11.4 per cent over November. 


Production cuts did not parallel 
the decline in shipments. Tire mak- 
ers, closely in touch with the pros- 
pects for 1954, made only a 15 per 
cent cut in November passenger cas- 
ing production and another two per 
cent cut in December. November 
truck and bus tire output was cut 
nine per cent, December 1.3 per cent. 
The decline in shipments of replace- 
ment tires to dealers was not pri- 
marily the result of the drop in sales 
at the retail level, which reportedly 
was of only seasonal proportions. 
Tax considerations accounted for a 
considerable part of the drop. In a 
number of states, dealers are taxed 
on year-end inventories and naturally 
allow stocks to get as low as possible 
during November and December. It 
may be safely assumed that retailers 
had a better year than manufacturers’ 
shipments would indicate. 

Anticipating a steady rise in ship- 
ments to dealers after the turn into 
1954, tire production schedules were 
aimed at building manufacturers’ in- 
ventories sufficiently to assure .easy 
compliance with January and Febru- 
ary shipping schedules. From stocks 
of 10.9 million passenger car tires at 
the end of October, manufacturers’ 
inventories rose to 13,043,713 by the 
end of the year. The year’s output of 
81,454,605 tires set an all-time high. 

Under the “Spring-dating” pro- 
gram which has been developed in 
the tire industry, late winter ship- 
ping schedules begin to shape up 
toward the end of the year. Under the 
plan, dealers enter orders for Janu- 





ary and February shipment in order 
to build up their stocks before the 
Spring rush sets in. They are not 
billed, however, until Spring, with 
payments stretched over a 90-day 
period, usually dating from April 1. 
While no January shipment figures 
will be available until early next 
month, trade reports indicate that 
shipments to dealers have been rising 
steadily and at a satisfactory rate 
since the middle of last month. 
Rubber manufacturers, of course, 
are not entirely dependent on tire 
and tube sales. Something like 40,000 
different types of rubber products are 
turned out by the industry. Sales of 
belting, hose, many types -of mechan- 
ical goods and rubber coated fabrics 
are expected to equal the records set 
last year. This forecast—by the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association—is 
based on the expansion of productive 
capacity in rubber-consuming indus- 
tries, and on the growth of demand 
for foam rubber, floor tiling and other 
newer products. All in all, rubber 
consumption, which set a record of 
1,341,000 long tons last year, up 6.3 
per cent from the former (1952) 
record of 1.26 million tons, is expect- 
ed to fall only slightly below 1953. 
Shares of the principal rubber man- 
ufacturing companies are of varying 
quality. Stocks of Seiberling and 
Dayton sell at prices which afford 
yields around ten per cent, providing 
their own indication of their specu- 
lative nature. Somewhat less specu- 
lative is Lee Rubber & Tire which 
increased its cash payments last year 
in addition to making a stock distri- 
bution, notwithstanding its earnings 
were down as compared with 1952. 
Firestone, the outstanding issue, is 
of investment character. The others, 
while more vulnerable to cyclical 
changes in the general business pic- 
ture, are suitable for inclusion in the 
average businessman’s portfolio. 


The Principal Tire and Rubber Manufacturers 





c— Sales (Millions) — 


r-Earned Per Share— 


*Indi- 
Years Annual -——Nine Mos.—, Annual -—9 Mos.— r-— Dividends ——, Recent a 
Ended: 1952 1952 1953 1952 1952 1953 Since 1952 1953 Price Yield 
NY TINE ooo ios cwaasts Oct. 31 $54.0 . a$57.9 $2.47 ... a$2.57 1938 $2.00 $2.00 19 10.5% 
i ee of ees Oct. 31 965.4 . al,029.4 10.89 ... al1.77 1924 3.50 3.75 69 5.4 
a ly ee Ree ee Nov. 30 185.9 ... 210.0 482 ... 6.00 1937 2.00 2.00 31 6.5 
eS eee ene Dec. 31 624.1 453.9 520.7 7.60 5.36 6.01 1939 2.65 2.75 85 3.1 
Geodyeer T. @ R.......06....5 Dec. 31 1,138.4 853.9 920.3 8.30 6.15 7.56 1937 b3.00 b3.00 57 5.3 
Lee Rubber & Tire ........... Oct. 31 Ons «cz. a46.3 6.66 ... a6.01 1934 b3.50 b4.00 57 7.0 
Seiberling Rubber ............ Dec. 31 41.6 31.2 31.0 148 1.69 1.54 1951 1.00 1.00 10 10.0 
eg Ree Dec. 31 838.0 657.4 648.7 4.33 2.83 3.32 1943 2.00 2.00 32 6.3 
“Based on 1953 payments. a—Full year. b—Plus stock. c—Company estimate for full year. 
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Youngstown in 








pe many years, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube has been a favorite spec- 
ulative vehicle because of the wide 
price swings characteristic of this 
issue. But for this same reason, it 
has seldom been considered suitable 
for conservative investment funds, 
and does not belong in that category 
now in view of the decline in the steel 
industry’s operating rate during re- 
cent months and the degree of un- 
certainty as to how long the period 
of lower activity is likely to last. 

However, the stock has materially 
improved in basic quality since World 
War II. The company has made 
great progress since depression days, 
when it lost money from 1931 through 
1934 and again in 1938, and paid no 
common dividends from 1932 through 
1939 except in 1937. Like the re- 
mainder of the steel industry, it has 
expanded the scope of its operations 
in pace with the secular growth in 
steel demand, but this enterprise ap- 
pears to have placed somewhat more 
emphasis on modernization (as op- 
posed to expansion) than have some 
of its large competitors. 

Ingot capacity at the company’s 
Chicago district plants has been in- 
creased by some 50 per cent since 
the war, with comparable advances in 
the finishing and other departments, 
but there has been only a modest 
gain at its plants in the Youngstown 
district, which still exceed Chicago in 
potential output. Yet the company has 
spent $215.9 million on new facilities 
in 1950-53 alone, a sum equal to 
about two-thirds of the gross value 
of fixed assets at the end of 1949, and 
more than double their depreciated 
Value at that time. 

Expansion at Chicago was com- 
pleted last month, and the indications 
are that outlays will be materially 
smaller from now on. Only about $15 
million remained authorized but un- 
spent at the end of 1953, against ex- 
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Improved Position 


Huge modernization program of recent years has led 
to increased efficiency without impairing company's 


strong cash position. Raw material supply is ample 


penditures of $63.3 million for that 
year and $76.6 million in 1952. Thus, 
the drain on cash is about over. This 
drain never at any time constituted 
a threat to dividend payments; for 
the eight-year period 1946-53 undis- 
tributed earnings plus non-cash de- 
preciation and similar charges ex- 
ceeded capital outlays. 

Another drain has also ended—the 
necessity to build up receivables and 
inventories as prices and unit sales 
rose. From 1945 to 1952, receivables 
rose from $20.2 million to $48.9 mil- 
lion and inventories from $38.1 mil- 
lion to $74.4 million. By doing a 
conservative amount of financing 
(through long term bank loans and 
sale of bonds), Youngstown was able 
to augment its already comfortable 
cash and working capital position. At 
the close of 1952, cash and U. S. 
Government securities amounted to 
$116.2 million against total current 
liabilities of only $68.7 million. 

A substantial part of the capital 
outlays of the past several years has 
been subject to fast amortization for 
tax purposes. Charges for this pur- 
pose amounted to only $1.6 million 
in 1951, but rose to $6 million in 





Youngstown Sheet & Tube 





Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $144.3 $3.40 $1.62% 51 —17 
1938.. 84.7 D044 None 2854—12 
1939.. 117.0 1.25 None 28%—15 
1940.. 143.1 298 0.62% 24%—13% 
1941.. 226.2 457 150 21 —14y% 
1942.. 217.9 283 125 18%4—14% 
1943.. 2249 2.15 100  205%4—15 
1944.. 238.8 213 100 213%%—16% 
1945.. 2304 206 1.00 35%4—19% 
1946.. 216.3 4.26 150 417%—28% 
1947.. 3062 785 200 414—26% 
1948.. 378.0 10.66 2.50  4434—32% 
1949.. 3348 949 300  3834—26% 
1950.. 404.0 12.12 3.50 534—36% 
1951.. 483.7 915 3.00 59%—45% 
1952.. 4342 684 3.00 50%—39% 
1953.. 548.1 9.21 a3.00 4734—34 
a—See text. D—Deficit. 








1952 and $9 million in the first half 
of 1953 (full year data not yet avail- 
able). It is probable that a further 
substantial increase will take place 
this year and another (though small- 
er) one in 1955, an influence which 
will cut into reported earnings. 

However, these charges will com- 
pletely write off the facilities involved 
within a very few years, and there- 
after profits will show a sharp jump. 
In the meantime, the effects of larger 
amortization in 1954 will be partly 
offset by the expiration of EPT. 
Youngstown was not subject to this 
tax in 1952 due to the effects of the 
prolonged steel strike, but it undoubt- 
edly incurred some liability in 1953. 

Last year the company operated at 
103 per cent of its theoretical capac- 
ity. This was a better performance 
than that of the industry as a whole 
(which averaged 94.9 per cent), 
partly because Youngstown is not 
represented in electric furnace steel 
production. This showed a substan- 
tial drop late in the year, falling to 
40.9 per cent of capacity in Decem- 
ber and averaging only 71.1 per cent 
for 1953 as a whole. 


Sales Set Record 


Dollar sales set a new record by a 
large margin, but the higher labor 
and material costs to which the in- 
dustry has been subject in recent 
years prevented earnings from fol- 
lowing suit. It can hardly be expected 
that this year’s profit will live up to 
the 1953 performance, but the greater 
operating efficiency and increased 
product diversification provided by 
the large postwar capital outlays will 
cushion the effects of lower demand. 

The company has materially 
strengthened its raw material posi- 
tion. It has a 20 per cent interest in 
an affiliate which recently negotiated 
a long term lease on a substantial 
limestone property, a 10 per cent in- 
terest in Iron Ore Company of 
Canada (developing huge deposits in 
Labrador) and a 35 per cent partici- 
pation in Erie Mining, which expects 
eventually to produce 10% million 
tons of taconite pellets annually. The 
$3 annual dividend rate (supple- 
mented by an extra of 75 cents which 
was paid January 15) is covered 
more than three times over by 1953 
earnings, and affords a yield of over 
seven per cent at the price of 41. 
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Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Avco Manufacturing C+ 

Stock, now at 5, is definitely specu- 
lative. (Paid 30c in 1953.) Although 
sales reached a record volume due to 
expanded defense shipments during 
1953, net income dropped to 34 cents 
per common share from the $1.20 
reported in 1952. Higher costs, re- 
sulting from a series of strikes, costs 
of consolidating the operations of two 
home appliance subsidiaries and in- 
ventory adjustments (necessitated by 
lower prices in some lines) were chief 
causes of the sharp decline in profits. 
But management notes that the 1954 
line of appliances has, so far, been 
well received and sales of farm im- 
plements have picked up. 


Bethlehem Steel A 

Stock is of good quality, and yield 
is 7.3% at present price of 55. (Paid 
$4 in 1953; $2 so far in 1954.) The 
company reported net income per 
common share of $13.30 for the 1953 
year, against only $8.80 in strike-af- 
fected 1952. Company earnings last 
year, however, were reduced by a 
deduction (before taxes) of nearly 
$27.2 million for pension fund con- 
tributions. Billings topped the $2 bil- 
lion mark for the first time and new 
records were set for production, ship- 
ments and profits. But the current 
operating rate is put at only about 
77 per cent of rated capacity and is 
expected to continue at that pace 
through the first quarter. The capacity 
rating has been changed but, on a 
comparative basis, the company is 
producing at an annual rate of 14 
million tons vs. 17 million tons dur- 
ing the last half of 1953. 


Climax Molybdenum C+ 

Stock, now at 39, is a business- 
man’s commitment. (Paid $2 in 1953 
and 1952.) With the company now 
producing 27,000 tons of ore daily 
from its mine in Climax, Col., total 
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production for 1954 should exceed 8 
million tons, making it the largest 
underground mine in North America. 
This production rate marks the com- 
pletion of the firm’s $35 million ex- 
pansion program begun in 1950 at the 
Government’s request. Molybdenum 
is used chiefly to harden and toughen 
automotive steels and cast iron, in 
addition to being used in alloys for 
armor plate, gun barrels, and jet en- 
gines. Nine months earnings last year 
were $2.49 per share as against $1.62 
in the like period in 1952. 


Consolidated Edison A 
Now at 43, stock is a premier in- 
vestment issue. (Paid $2.30 in 1953.) 
Rate adjustments effective for the full 
year 1953 enabled company to show 
a 6.4 per cent gain in revenues over 
1952, despite higher taxes and other 
costs and the fact that electric busi- 
ness (80 per cent of total) gained 
only 3.6 per cent. Operating gross 
came to $454.1 million vs. $435 mil- 
lion and net per share to $2.94, 
against $2.63. Gas and steam sales 
were off, both volume and dollarwisé. 
Operating prospects continue favor- 
able but accelerated depreciation pro- 
visions for new facilities will limit 
profits available for the common stock. 
Construction plans call for expendi- 
ture of $350 million through 1958. 


du Pont A+ 

At 109, stock ts of high quality and 
has growth prospects over the longer 
term, although yield is only 3.5% on 
$3.80 annual dividend. Reflecting the 
growing demand for titanium for stra- 
tegic uses, du Pont will design for the 
Government a $30 million titanium 
plant for the production of 7,000 to 
8,000 tons of titanium sponge a year. 
Du Pont already is working on a 
Government titanium contract for the 
production of 13,500 tons of sponge 
over a five-year period. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Garrett Corporation C+ 

Stock, now at 27, 1s @ growth 
speculation which depends heavily on 
Government business. (Paid $1.60, 
plus 10% stock, in 1953.) . Net profits 
were $2.09 per common share for the 
six months ended December 31 vs 
$2.20 in the like months of 1952. Both 
profit margins and sales are expected 
to decline further over the near-term 
because of curtailment in the defense 
program but the order backlog of the 
manufacturing divisions is about $100 
million (91 per cent military). Sales 
for the half year were $48.5 million in 
1953 vs. $41.9 million one-year earlier. 


Glidden Company B 

Stock (33) represents a business- 
man’s investment with longer term 
growth possibilities. (Paid $2 i 
1953.) In the first two months of the 
current fiscal year (which ends Octo- 
ber 31) sales were up 5 per cent and 
profits before taxes gained 10 per 
cent over the year-earlier period. 
Glidden expects to introduce several 
new products this year, including 
shortening packaged in sticks, an im- 
proved margarine and a cooking oil 
for deep fat frying. Profit margins on 
the conversion of soybeans to oil and 
meal have improved over last year’s 
levels, and demand for the company’s 
soybean meal products is increasing. 


Inland Steel A 
This good quality equity, now at 
45, offers a generous yield of 7.8%. 
(Paid 75c thus far in 1954; paid $3.50 
in 1953.) Record sales for 1953 of 
$579.5 million were up $119 million 
from 1952, and there was a sharp re- 
covery in net income from the strike- 
depressed levels of the year before. 
Earnings were $6.90 per share com- 
pared with $4.85 in 1952 and $7.02 
in 1951. Company is currently oper- 
ating at near capacity despite highly 
competitive conditions because of a 
FINANCIAL WORLD 































strong diversified market for steel in 
the Chicago area plus the fact that 
the area produces less steel than it 
uses. 





Johns-Manville 3 

Now at 70 and yielding 6.1%, stock 
is a good grade equity in the cyclical 
building field. (Paid $4.25 in 1953 
and 1952.) Sales of $252.6 million 
set a record and were up $7.9 million 
over 1952 but net of $6.20 per share 
was lower than the $7.14 earned the 
year before. The decline in net re- 
sulted principally because of a drop 
in demand for certain asbestos fibres, 
the high initial rate of depreciation 
charges applied to various Canadian 
mines, and increased wages. Price 
increases during the year were not 
enough to offset these factors. Inven- 
tories were reduced $1.3 million from 
1952, to $33.9 million. 

















Koppers B 

A businessman’ s commitment, 
shares at 33 yield 7.6% on $2.50 an- 
nual dividend paid in 1953. Despite 
a 16.3 per cent sales drop last year, 
brought about by lower volume of 
construction business, Koppers re- 
ported 1953 profits at $4.51 a share, 
compared with $4.29 a year earlier. 
The gain is credited to improvements 
made in processes and manufacturing 
facilities. A contract was signed. re- 
cently to supply the know-how and 
field assistance in the building and 
operation of a styrene monomer plant 
in France, the first of its kind in that 
country. Koppers also plans to enter 
the polyethylene field here to supple- 
ment its present operations in the 
plastics industry. 
























Phillips Petroleum B+ 

Stock, now at 60, represents a good 
growth situation although 4.3% yield 
lacks attraction. (Paid 65c thus far in 
1954; paid $2.60 in 1953.) Manage- 
ment estimates earnings at $5.25 per 
share for 1953 compared with $5.17 
in 1952. Because of a possible im- 
provement in the crude oil import 
situation and the substantial inven- 
tory reductions of burning oils, a sat- 
isfactory year for the entire industry 
is expected for 1954. Last month 
the company doubled the production 
of its ammonia plant at Adams Ter- 
minal in Texas and put into opera- 
tion, at the same location, a new 
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fertilizer plant that will more than 
double company output of nitric acid. 


Safeway Stores 41/,°%/, pfd. “ 

Holders of shares—now at 116— 
should convert into common by March 
25 or sell before April 1. Company has 
called the entire issue of this preferred 
for redemption at 103 on April 1, and 
holders should take action to avoid 
loss of the 13-point premium over call 
price at which the shares are selling. 
Safeway is the second largest food 
chain, with 1,980 stores, most of 
which are on the Pacific Coast. Earn- 
ings for 1954 are estimated in the 
neighborhood of $4.75 a common 
share, even with the additional stock 
to be outstanding. The current com- 
mon dividend of $2.40 per share is 
widely covered, and the issue might 
be a candidate for an increase. 


Sheaffer Pen B 

Shares constitute a well situated 
specialty issue; price, 27. (Pays $1.80 
annually.) Contrary to conditions in 
other businesses, Sheaffer Pen is 
stepping up manufacturing operation 
to a six-day week to meet the big- 
gest post-Christmas demand in the 
firm’s history. The company has pre- 
viously been operating on a five-day 
schedule. The new routine is ex- 
pected to continue at least until 
March 1, with production increases 
totaling about twenty per cent. Sales 
for the first half of January were 71 
per cent above the like 1953 period, 
due in part to the continuing popu- 
larity of the Snorkel pen. 


Spencer Kellogg 34+ 

At 15, shares are selling appro.xi- 
mately at latest working capital figure 
of $14.80 per share. (Pays 80c an- 
nually.) While no sharp improve- 
ment in net seems in immediate pros- 
pect (company earned 11 cents a 
share in fiscal 1953), volume has been 
slowly increasing. Pricing regulations 
existing during a large part of 1953 
narrowed margins to less than one per 
cent of sales, but a return to around 
the average figure of 3.3 per cent may 
occur in 1954 since there has already 
been a twelve per cent increase in the 
sales price of soybean co-products. 
Lower support levels for flaxseed will 
also react favorably on operating costs 
and the company has a large line of 
products with expansion possibilities. 


Transamerica 

At 27, shares have long-term specu- 
lative possibilities and pay partially 
tax-free dividends. (Paid thus far in 
1954, 65c; paid im 1953, $1.65.) 
Company has sold 15 banks with 18 
offices in Oregon to the First National 
Bank of Portland. The various banks 


‘ previously became affiliated with the 


First National Bank group in the 
period from 1937 to 1945, but Trans- 
america and subsidiaries hold approx- 
imately 67 per cent of First National 
capital stock. Since First National 
will offer 400,000 shares of common 
for sale (at the rate of one share for 
each three owned and $40 a share) to 
old stockholders to pay for the banks, 
most of the new issue will be taken 
up by Transamerica. 





*Holding companies not rated. 


Union Pacific A 

Shares at 117 are near the 1954 
high but remain a leading quality is- 
sue in the rail field. (Paid thus far in 
1954, $2.25 ; paid in 1953, $6.) In ad- 
dition to substantial resources in oil 
and gas operations, U.P. has now 
found large deposits of iron ore, much 
of it rich in titanium, by exploratory 
drilling in southeastern Wyoming. 
Union Pacific owns or ‘controls at 
least 60 per cent of the deposits, and 
has completed a survey for a 30-mile 
railroad spur to lead to tlie site. Al- 
though much of the material is of 
lower grade, the titanium bearing de- 
posits may be the largest of their type 
in the United States. 


West Penn Electric B 

Stock, now at 38, yields 5.8% and 
is attractive for income. (Paid $2.20 
in 1953.) Although power sales to 
industrial customers have recently re- 
ceded from previous record levels, the 
company expects to benefit from the 
in¢reasing mechanization of plants in 
its service area as well as from de- 
mands from’ new ones now being 
built. Residential and commercial 
business continues to grow. Financ- 
ing plans so far include only $12 mil- 
lion bonds of West Penn Power, 
a subsidiary, to be sold in March or 
April. A preliminary report puts 
1953 net income at $3.40 per common 
share vs. $2.24 in 1952. A company 
forecast for 1954 sees profits at about 
the same level as 1953, allowing for 
a moderate business decline. 
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Distillers Still 


In Earnings Slump 


Definite signs of a reversal of profits trend still 


are lacking although a cut in the Federal excise tax 


would help. Most issues continue to be unattractive 


he distilling industry witnessed 
4 Neer slight improvement last 
year when liquor consumption rose to 
196 million gallons from 184 million 
in the preceding year, which was one 
of the poorest in recent record. But 
signs of a definite reversal of the 
profits trend still are lacking. 

The industry would be greatly en- 
couraged if the present high rate of 
excise taxes was reduced. The most 
recent increase in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s take, from $9.00 to $10.50 
per gallon, is slated to expire on 
April 30. But there are indications 
that the higher rate will be extended. 
President Eisenhower’s budget mes- 
sage reiterated his earlier recom- 
mendation in the State of the Union 
message that the present excises on 
distilled spirits be continued. 

Taking into account the average 
state execise tax of $1.50, the total 
of $12.00 constitutes a formidable 
factor in the sales picture. Such high 
taxes naturally encourage the growth 
of illicit stills, and any reduction 
would not only help to gain back 
some of the business now going to 
bootleggers but would doubtless be 
reflected in increased sales to present 
customers. 

Last year’s estimated consumption 
of 1.21 gallons per capita compares 
with 1.41 in 1942 and 1.5 in 1911. 
It is significant that consumption in 
1952, the first full year of the $10.50 
Federal tax rate, was reduced to 184 
million gallons, or some 1.16 gallons 
per capita, compared with 194 million 
gallons or 1.26 per capita in 1951 
when the tax was $9.00 (until No- 
vember 1). 

Eying 1952 results, the industry 
complained that the tax had priced 
legal liquor out of the reach of “mil- 
lions of consumers.’ Consumption of 
moonshine liquor and of wines and 
beers began to increase. Volume. of 
legal liquor sold gained last year pri- 
marily because disposable income was 
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Schénley Industries 


higher during most of the year than 
in 1952, and because there was some 
forward buying in 1951 (to avoid the 
added tax) which may have lessened 
purchases in 1952. 

In view of the high rate of taxation 
cn their principal product, highly 
seasonal factors, the long-term down- 
ward trend in consumption of tax- 
paid beverages and, as well, legis- 
lative questions involved, most of the 
leading distillers have taken up out- 
side activities. National Distillers en- 
tered the chemical field several years 
ago, forming a subsidiary to manu- 
facture metallic soldium and chlorine, 
and this was followed by Distillers’ 





merger with U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals. Part or full interests in other 
chemical companies also were ac- 
quired, and an estimated 25 per cent 
of the company’s production now is 
in chemicals although net earnings 
derived from this source represent a 
much greater proportion of the whole, 

Second largest domestic producer 
is Schenley Industries, which is heay- 
ily engaged in the production of anti- 
biotics, including penicillin and strep- 
tomycin, and about 100 other phar- 
maceutical items. Schenley also owns 
Blatz Brewing, an important Mil- 
waukee beer producer. The decline 
in Schenley’s sales and earnings in 
fiscal 1953 is to be laid to a 76-day 
strike at the brewery during the busi- 
est sales season, but aided by the 
$1.50 per barrel price rise of October 
10, 1953, beer sales doubtless will 
improve this year. Brown-Forman is 
stressing the development of products 
in the photographic and chemical 
field. Publicker Industries is promi- 
nent in industrial alcohol and other 
chemicals, and through a subsidiary 
engages in the tanker shipping busi- 
ness, hauling liquid cargoes under 
contract. 

The two principal Canadian pro- 
ducers, Distillers Corporation-Sea- 
grams and Hiram Walker, Gooder- 
ham & Worts, have not gone into out- 
side activities to any great extent. 
This is partly because the prohibition 
issue has never been carried as far 
in that country as it has here. But 
it is complained that a continued high 
excise tax has kept the industry from 
attaining in Canada the sales poten- 
tial created by increased population 
and high purchasing power. But the 
Canadian distillers are benefiting 
from a trend in the U. S. in favor of 
Canadian whiskeys of which eight 


The Leading Distillers 


-—* Sale: 
Years (Millions) 
Company Ended: 1952 1953 
Amer. Distilling....Sept.30 $65.4 $65.7 
Brown-Forman ....Apr. 30 62.8 68.6 
Distillers Corp.- 
eae July 31 741.8 793.5 
Glenmore Distl. ‘B’. Dec. 31 62.6 N.R 
National Distillers...Dec.31 470.1 N.R 
Park & Tilford..... Dec. 31 61.1 a37.6 
Publicker Indus.....Dec.31 137.8 N.R. 
Schenley Industries.Aug.31 426.5 421.3 
Walker, Hiram ....Aug.31 307.0 337.3 





r-Earned Per Share— tDivi- Recent 





1951 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
$5.22 $2.81 $1.83 $2.00 36 5.6% 
4.71 2.35 $20 O80 i a7 
4.93 4.25 4.32 1.70 30 e48 
2.95 1.69 a096 1.00 12 83 
2.87 1.13 a0.89 1.00 20 5.0 
4.04 1.29 aD0.17 62.06% 25... 
0.79 088 a0.58 Stock 11... 
5.10 2.76 tSs . 2S Beto. 
7.23 5.43 6.62 3.75 56 5.7 


*Includes excise taxes. {Paid in 1953 or indicated annual rate. a—Nine months. b—No dividet! 


action taken January 14, 1954. 
Canadian non-resident tax. D-—Deficit. 


c—In Conntion apse subject to 15% tax. e—Allowing for 15% 


ot reported. Note: 1952 nine-months earning 


comparisons are $0.95 for Glenmore, $0.97 for National Distillers, $0.25 for Park & Tilford, am 


$0.63 for Publicker Industries (adjusted for stock 


dividends). 
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bottles are sold here today to every 
ten of Scotch. This compares with 
three bottles of Canadian to every ten 










































stantial rise in consumer income, im- 
portant earnings improvement is not 
to be expected. Among the issues in 
the distilling group, best quality issue 
is Hiram Walker, which along with 
Distillers Corporation should have no 
difficulty in maintaining its current 
rate of dividends. The remaining 
members of the group must be re- 
garded as entailing speculative risk 
THE END 


well, but they all 
amount to the same thing—purposeful 
transmission of electrical impulses. 
Quite a number of industries in 
various fields are already using auto- 
mation, either on a pilot line basis or 
in modern-age plants. Ford Motor 
has one near Cleveland which, wired 
by 27 miles of inert ganglia, keeps 
production on the go. The net effect 
of push-button control and robot op- 
eration is to increase the amount of 
energy the worker can control and 
the amount of work he can do. In 
making Ford engines, for example, 
three machines take the place of 29 in 
drilling holes in the crankshaft, and 
nine men do the work of 39. Other 
automobile makers—General Motors, 
Chrysler, Nash and so on—are using 
Manufacturers of 


SB of Scotch prior to World War II. 
s The distillers are trying to cut 
4@ manufacturing costs through invest- 
. @ ment in labor-saving devices, and 
t @ progress toward increased efficiency 
- @ is being made. But until excise taxes 
i- HB are reduced, or there develops some 
- @ other sales stimulant such as a sub- in varying degree. 
e 
1S 
Ahead? 
-{Push-Button Era Ahead: 
In 
‘) @ Machines operated electronically and automatically will 
i- 
hem cut production costs and increase the amount of energy 
a the worker can control. Smaller equipment to cost less 
is 
“ts merican industry is entering the automation as 
val electronics age in which robot 
ni- ™# machines will make production lines 
er /™ completely automatic. If some of our 
ty new technical, wonders fulfill their 
si- J promises, we are about to take a giant 
let step forward no less noteworthy than 
the transition from horsepower to 
r0-@ steam and electricity. 
ea-@ Sources of power, other than peace- 
et-@ time uses of the atom, will remain the 
ut-@ same. Principal difference will be in 
ont. methods of application. 
ion’ §=The discovery of the lever prompt- 
far ed Archimedes to declare that given 
Buta place to stand, he could move the 
ight® world. With due allowance for poetic 
om license, the same thing could be done 
en-@ today with push-buttons. 
‘ion ~=6There’s even a new word for it— 
theff automation. This is what producers similar methods. 
ting of electronics magic call the process 4mmerican Gas & Electric 
r Olof robot assembly. Elucidation of 
ight such a process can easily be buried 
in technical terms but it means in 
brief the substitution of one elec- 
tronically-operated line for six or a 
dozen of those manually-operated. 
Yielf§ One or two men give the orders to a 
4% machine which in turn activates a 
“ fBlong line or lines of others. 
4.8 The laboratory Merlins at General 
r Electric Company have put together a 
_, machine which feeds instructions to 
3 magnetic tape which can direct and 
5.7 control any number of other ma- 
mee chines, At one end is the raw material 
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or semi-processed work, at the other 
is the finished product, untouched by 
man. There are other processes of 
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electrical appliances, radios and TV 
sets, aircraft, aircraft equipment and 
communications devices already have 
automation plants or processes in 
operation while the electronics indus- 
try itself is putting its own brain- 
children to work in its factories. 

Industry, however, considers itself 
as only on the threshold of these im- 
portant developments. Electronic ma- 
chines and calculators operated by 
means of conventional vacuum tubes 
are more or less in the dinosaur age 
of development. The time is coming 
when they will be much smaller. The 
transistor, the tiny replacement for 
many glass vacuum tubes, was made 
available for commercial use only re- 
cently. This handy and durable de- 
vice is the key to smaller electronics 
equipment which will cost less and 
do the same job with no loss of 
power. New and improved models of 
automatic plant equipment will be 
coming on the market all the time 
just as the ordinary consumer is con- 
fronted year by year with changed or 
improved types of home equipment. 

Dollar savings cannot be looked for - 
yet. Capital investment in automatic 
plant equipment can easily run into 
nine figures, say $200 million for an 
automatic automobile factory similar 
to Ford’s. But savings are bound to 
occur in the manufacture of the equip- 
ment itself, and these will then be 
passed along just as will the maker 
of consumer products, in time, pass 
along his newly-realized economies. 
Peacetime applications of new proc- 
esses, techniques and products will 
continue to grow, meanwhile, provid- 
ing a more stable basis for estimating 
current and future costs. 

Some scientists and _ technicians 
visualize today’s automatic factory as 
merely a point of departure for new 
mechanical wonders. The director of 
International Business Machine’s Ap- 
plied Science Division, for example, 
has commented: “A high degree 
of automatization may be obtained 
through electronics today, but this is 
probably not the final solution ; some 
other more efficient system is certain 
to be devised in the future.” Elec- 
tronically-operated machinery, mean- 
while, will speed the work of the 
assembly line, and by taking over 
time-consuming tasks it will multiply 
present-day power use and better the 
American standard of living. 
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tinwe to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. -- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Pension Fund Buying 


C HANGING PATTERNS in 
the security markets of the nation take 
form and later may fade in response 
to the varying economic causes that 
prompted their formation in the first 
place. In this connection, an out- 
standing development of interest has 
been the growing importance of pen- 
sion fund buying. Early in 1953 it 
reached sufficient proportions to jus- 
tify recognition by Morgan Stanley & 
Company and First Boston Corpora- 
tion of pension funds as a major cus- 
tomer for new issues of bonds. They 
took their place in the institutional 
family group along with insurance 
companies, savings banks, trust funds 
and foundations. In the more recent 
General Motors Company debenture 
financing, pension fund buying was in 
the top ten of institutional purchasers. 

Obviously the guardians of such 
accounts have a high respect for the 
sécurities of strong corporations. 
Looking beyond them on down the 
rank and file of working Americans, 
it is probable that they also are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of corporate securities. Not 
only as a means of providing the 
money needed to equip plants with the 
necessary working tools, but also as a 
means of providing an income after 
retirement. The net effect of this is to 
strengthen the market’s undertone by 
creating both a substantial source of 
buying power and a better public un- 
derstanding of its functions. 


His Own Account 


A DVERTING to the op- 
posite pole, the small individual in- 
vestor, it is now apparent that the 
New York Stock Exchange’s new 
Monthly Investment Plan is begin- 
ning to take hold. The Plan was not 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


announced until near the end of 1953. 
Member firms were not sufficiently 
well acquainted with its details and 
operation to advertise it until barely 
a fortnight ago. Meanwhile, as of 
February 1, some 200 member firms, 
one-third of the total, have signed up 
to handle transactions under the plan. 
In eight trading days, 2,000 accounts 
were opened. The idea of investing at 
regular intervals holds attraction ; the 
nation has been schooled in the virtue 
of regular savings from the days of 
Benjamin Franklin and his famous 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. For the 
larger investor, the purchase of round 
lots offers the attraction of lower 
commission charges. But the smaller 
investor is also getting a fair deal 
though he must pay the odd lot 
charge which, however, cannot be 
more than 6 per cent of the dollar 
amount of purchase, and he is build- 
ing an equity for his own account. 


Tax Incentive 


(ZRADUAL TRANSITION 
of the National economy from a near- 
wartime basis to a near-peace basis 
has been effected to date with a mini- 
mum of discomfort. This accomplish- 
ment is the more remarkable in view 
of the persistency of prophets of 
gloom in emphasizing the negative. 
Even headline writers have fallen vic- 
tims in some instances to this tempta- 
tion. One, for instance, noting a 
slight relative increase in New York 
State unemployment figures, near the 
record low, heralded the rise as a 
striking percentage notwithstanding 
that it was small in terms of people 
involved. 

An important reason for confidence 
may be found in the field of taxation. 
The Federal Government is proceed- 
ing on the sound assumption that 
easing the tax burden will encourage 
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be 
people to continue buying the homes, A 
automobiles, appliances and other aq . 
things they want. By doing so, they § Wt 
create more business which in turn 9 of 
will generate revenues for the Treas- @ cen 
ury. Clearly, the nation need look § ind 
no further than the experience fol- J at 
lowing World War I for a precedent § He 
on which to base such hopes. Suc- @ or 






cessive reductions in tax rates led to 
higher tax receipts. 
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Frankness in Taxation of 
du 
Fiscat apvisers in this J di 
country figuratively shudder when- & an 
ever they hear the words “tax on & tic 
capital” or “confiscation of capital.” @ pa 
The closest approach that has been @ w 
made in recent decades to branding § pc 
a capital tax as such was the capital & ic: 
gains tax, and it might be noted that # A 
even this tax was covertly concealed J p: 
in the taxpayer’s Income Tax form. 
In contrast is the forthrightness of aH de 
Scandinavian country, Sweden, which & ci 
imposes a capital tax entirely apart @ rx 
from its income tax. The fiscal fa- @ “’ 
thers of that country admit the tax is § b 
evil, but argue its necessity. More- & ti 
over, though the nation has veered § p 
more closely to state socialism than § ¢ 
this country dared venture before u 
turning away, the tax is carefully § c 
hedged to preserve the individual's § o 
capital stake. It applies only to cap- @ a 
ital in excess of 30,000 crowns, about § 
$5,800, the rates are low, and if the § 
owner’s income falls below a certain 
percentage of that figure he becomes § t 





entirely exempt. 

So far as the Swedish capital tax 1s 
concerned we want none of it. But 
we do commend the nation’s forth- 
rightness in dealing with it under the 
right name. Some of our own taxes, 
in effect, have impaired capital. But 
semantics has clothed them in friend- 
lier terminology. 
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Turning Point for 
Heyden Chemical? 


Company is now in a cash-rich position as a result of 


the sale of its antibiotic division. The proceeds may 


be used for further expansion in basic chemical lines 


A’ chemical stocks go, Heyden 
Chemical has been something of 
a disappointment in recent years. 
While the Standard & Poor’s index 
of chemical stocks is nearly 80 per 
cent above its 1946 peak and some 
individual issues are currently quoted 
at more than twice their °46 high, 
Heyden sells fractionally above 14, 
or less than a third of the high point 
reached in that year. 

The difficulties that Heyden en- 
countered can be traced to a number 
of factors. Several acquisitions made 
during the war and postwar periods 
did not work out as well as had been 
anticipated. The competitive situa- 
tion in formaldehyde—a major com- 
pany product—took a turn for the 
worse in 1949 when Celanese Cor- 
poration began producing the chem- 
ical by the oxidation of natural gas. 
And the company was hard hit by 
price-cutting in the antibiotics market. 

Referring to the severe price 
declines in penicillin and streptomy- 
cin in 1952, the company’s annual 
report for that year points out: 
“These declines were greatest on the 
bulk material and thus affected par- 
ticularly Heyden which deals pre- 
ponderantly in bulk and does not, 
generally speaking, sell domestically 
under its own label.” Meanwhile, 
chemical sales in the first nine months 
of 1952 were reduced by “unfavor- 
able marketing conditions affecting 
our customers in the plastics, textile, 
paint and leather industries.” 

A number of steps have been taken 
to improve the operating picture. 
Some management changes have been 
effected. The Rumford Chemical 
Works, acquired in 1948, and a 
Memphis phenol plant (purchased 
from the Government in 1946) were 
disposed of in 1950. And in 1951, a 
stock interest in American Potash & 
Chemical was sold and two Detroit 
pharmaceutical subsidiaries — which 
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had been operating at a loss—were 
liquidated. 

Thereafter, several arrangements 
were entered into which were de- 
signed to bolster the company’s posi- 
tion. In December 1952, Heyden 
and Monsanto Chemical agreed upon 
plans to build a methanol plant 
adjoining the latter’s new acetylene 
facilities at Texas City, Tex. (Me- 
thanol is the principal raw material 
in the production of formaldehyde. ) 
The plant, which will have a designed 
capacity of 25 million gallons a year, 
will begin commerical production 
about a year from now. 

Another joint venture in which the 
company is engaged is St. Maurice 
Chemicals, Ltd., of Montreal, owned 
by Heyden and a subsidiary of Shaw- 
inigan Water & Power Company. 
This affiliate, which commenced pro- 
duction last year, is producing for- 
maldehyde and (for the first time in 
Canada) pentaerythritol which has 
expanding markets in the paint, 
varnish, and lacquer industries. 

Expenditures for research and 
new product development have been 
stepped up and in 1952 amounted to 
$1.2 million or over five per cent of 
sales, a company record. This figure, 





Heyden Chemical 


Net Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1939.. $5.2 $0.60 $0.20 644— 2% 
1940. . 6.0 0.79 0.30 8344— 5% 
1941... 9.6 0.90 s0.30 9x%— 6% 
1942.. 11.2 0.60 0.30 8%— 6% 
1943.. 142 0.66 0.32 9%— 8 
1944.. 164 1.13 0.32 8%— 7% 
1945.. 17.2 104 040 15%—7% 
1946.. 189 181 0.86 45%—16 
1947.. 21.9 201 1.00 35%4—-19% 
1948.. 250 2.04 1.00 2834,—18% 
1949.. 262 0.92 100 21%—14% 
1950.. 266 188 080 1954—10% 
1951.. 298 192 1.00  26%—185% 
1952.. 22.3 0.65 0.88  243%4—14% 
1953.. e24.0 e0.75 0.50 al87%—12% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1929. 
a—1953-54 range through February 3. e—Esti- 
mated. s—Plus stock. 





incidentally, compares with $862,000 
in 1951 and an average of $650,- 
000 annually during the 1946-1950 
period. 

Late last year, Heyden announced 
that it had succeeded in deriving 
what proved to be the mold drug Tet- 
racycline by a fermentation process ; 
the latter drug is a broad-spectrum 
antibiotic closely related to Pfizer’s 
Terramycin and American’ Cyana- 
mid’s Aureomycin. Effective Decem- 
ber 1. Heyden entered into an agree- 
ment to sell its antibiotic division to 
American Cyanamid, including in 
the transaction its Princeton, N. J., 
plant and patent rights and processes 
for the manufacture of antibiotic 
drugs. The price: $12 million or 
approximately $6 million in excess of 
the book value of the assets sold. 

In addition, Heyden received over 
$1.5 million. for the inventories of 
the antibiotics division. It has been 
estimated that the funds received 
from Cyanamid would raise the com- 
pany’s net working capital to some 
$21 million with cash or equivalent 
assets equal to $18 million. 


Profits Outlook 


Heyden’s 1953 earnings were 
probably around 75 cents a share, 
moderately above the 1952 level. 
While demand for formaldehyde and 
other principal company products is 
currently somewhat slower than a 
year ago, no great change in 1954 
earnings appears to be shaping up. 
However, when lower-cost methanol 
is available from the joint Heyden- 
Monsanto venture in 1955, an upturn 
in profits could eventuate. , 

In the meantime, the company is 
extremely well fortified with cash 
which could be used for internal 
expansion or for the acquisition of 
other chemical organizations. Or, 
Heyden itself could conceivably be 
looked upon as a desirable acquisi- 
tion by other chemical concerns. 
Selling around 14% and paying 12% 
cents quarterly, the stock is not on 
the bargain counter in terms of cur- 
rent earning power or indicated yield 
of about 3.5 per cent. But with a 
book value in the neighborhood of 
$18 a share (well above market 
price) and strengthened finances, 
the company now appears to be in 
a materially better position than it 
was only a few short months ago. 
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Restaurant Chains 
Are Doing Better 


Sales gain of 7.7 per cent is indicated for multiple 
unit companies last year. Profit margins may improve, 


although earnings are still restricted by high costs 


he mortality among individual 

restaurant operators during the 
last two years has been high. The 
business as a whole had a poor year 
in 1951—the worst since the end of 
World War I[—and individual units 
showed a lack of staying power dur- 
ing the slow climb back to a higher 
profit level. To put it in another way, 
most of the restaurant chains have 
been able to accomplish something of 
a comeback while many owner-oper- 
ated businesses in the same field have 
gone broke. 


Group vs. Industry 


Chains operating more than ten 
stores maintained a wide advantage 
statistically last year. For although 
sales of all eating and drinking places 
rose only about 2.7 per cent over 
1952, the operators of multiple units 
showed a gain of 7.7 per cent. Profit 
margins are another story. On the 
one hand margins were favored by 
slightly lower food costs, but service 
and equipment expenses continued 
upward. Net results for the larger 
operators for all 1953 will not differ 
greatly from 1952, but indications are 
that ‘some companies did better 
despite uniformly lower earnings for 
the first nine months. 

The accompanying table shows that 
Frank G. Shattuck’s earnings for the 
first nine months were considerably 
less than a year ago and amount to 
only about one-third of the annual 
dividend. But the company has ex- 
plained that certain annual expenses 
formerly charged off during the last 
six months are now distributed 
evenly throughout the year. Per share 
earnings of only 17 cents for the first 
nine months therefore are not indica- 
tive of results for the full year, which 
will reflect a large Christmas gift 
business as usual. 

Restaurant management difficulties 
are manifold, but the one which pos- 


it 


sibly has given the most trouble since 
the prosperous days of World War 
IT is keeping menu prices in line with 
rising costs. In 1951, for example, 
costs went up much faster than prices 
could be increased. It had proved a 
little difficult also to educate the 
public to higher prices, and therefore 
increases, had been conservative. The 
price control law effective during 
the Korean war imposed ceilings, and 


leading chains except Childs and 
Exchange Buffet, which are marginal 
operators, were able to show better 
profits in 1952, and it may be that 
for most of these companies the 
corner has been turned. 

Two companies—Horn & Hardart 
and Shattuck—have expanded the 
number of units in operation during 
the last few years while the other 
leaders have witnessed a slow con- 
traction. Horn & Hardart’s expan- 
sion, however, has been more in retail 
shops than in cafeterias, although 
these also have been increased. Shat- 
tuck opened its first self-service retail 
shop early last year, and_ has been 
increasing sales also through the 
addition of new restaurant units in 
Radio City, and in the new Chrysler 
East Building, both in New York. 
Another restaurant is to be opened 
late this month in a building now 





The Leading Restaurant Chains 


c~ *Revenues —. ————Earned Per Share-————, 


(Millions) 
1952 1953 1951 


Bickford’s Inc. ...... a$13.8 a$12.3 $0.87 
Childs Company .... 16.2 
Exchange Buffet ....  b3.5 
Horn & Hardart, N.Y. c41.7 
Shattuck (F. G.).... 31.3 
Thompson (J. R.)... 11.3 
Waldorf System 


N.R. 1.07 
32.5 0.28 
11.2 0.53 
149 0.91 


*Nine monthe unless otherwise indicated. 
D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


c—Annual——_, 


16.4 D1.17 D0.54 D$0.38 D$0.72 None 
b3.6 b0.03 bDO.15 aD0.15 aD0.22 None 


a—Six 


Nine Mos. —, Divi- Recent 
1952 1953 dends Price 


N.R. N.R. $0.80 10 
22 
2y2 
1.00 18 
0.17 0.50 8 
0.03 0.60 10 
0.70 1.00 12 


1952 
$2.50 


Yield 
8.0% 


5.6 
6.2 
6.0 
8.3 


1.44 
0.50 
1.23 
1.13 


N.R. N.R. 
0.27 
0.56 
0.71 


months. b—Years ended April 30. c—Full year. 





it took some little time to obtain relief 
after costs risen. Under Government 
regulations, furthermore, menu prices 
were based solely on food costs while 
even sharper advances in the cost of 
labor, laundry equipment and sup- 
plies were overlooked. 


Fittest Survive 


When the price control law ended 
last year menu prices could be 
advanced to meet the higher cost 
situation but this had to be done care- 
fully because of consumer resistance. 
Many owner-operated restaurants 
which advanced prices too steeply had 
to close from lack of patronage, but 
units which stressed operating econ- 
omies were able to survive and even 
to increase their business. All of the 


being completed on the site of the 
former Ritz Carlton Hotel on Madi- 
son Avenue. The sale of mid-morn- 
ing coffee and breakfast breads to 
commercial and industrial offices has 
been a rapidly-growing business. To 
provide service for this additional 
expansion, including a larger ice 
cream department, answering a need 
for more office and factory space, the 
company plans to erect a new head- 
quarters building in New York . 

Bickford’s, Horn & Hardart, Shat- 
tuck and Waldorf have earnings and 
dividend records better than average 
for the group, but results have shown 
wide variability over the years and 
even those issues are not particularly 
attractive for investors interested in 
stability of income. 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Modest and temporary business dip predicted in President’s 


Economic Report would not justify a renewed market decline. 


But justified or not, such a development is still possible 


The decidedly optimistic tone of the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report occasioned no particular 
surprise since it had long been quite obvious from 
the Administration’s actions and recommendations 
that it did not anticipate any serious or prolonged 
depression, or even a really painful recession. Ac- 
cordingly, the report appears to have exercised no 
appreciable influence on stock prices since it was 
delivered. In two respects, however, the report re- 
flects factors which have decidedly favorable impli- 
cations for the stock market. 


One is the basic philosophy underlying it— 
a willingness to take whatever action can be use- 
fully and appropriately taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cushion the business dip and prevent 
hardship, but a refusal to view a normal adjust- 
ment from inflationary and artificial boom con- 
ditions as a calamity. Such an attitude has a 
decidedly stimulating effect on the planning of both 
the business and investment communities, which 
have not witnessed it for two decades. 


The other factor, which is not a new one but 
was merely summarized and supported by the re- 
port, is the expectation that the trade adjustment 
will be modest and temporary. Such a prospect 
completely fails to justify a renewed substantial 
decline in stock prices from their present generally 
reasonable levels. Some industries, and many indi- 
vidual companies in other groups, will do as well 
ir 1954 as in 1953 even under the most adverse 
business conditions now foreseen. The substantial 
coverage of present dividend rates by earnings, the 
generally strong finances of most corporations and 
the reduced demands on their cash as capital out- 
lays, inventories and receivables diminish all ap- 
pear to guarantee that payments to stockholders 


will be well maintained. 


Easy money rates with their accompanying 
strength in bond prices, the prospect of tax relief 
on dividend income and favorable earnings and 
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dividend news lend support to share prices despite 
such unfavorable business developments as reduc- 
tions in prices, production and employment. The 
action of the market since mid-September certainly 
gives the strong impression that investors as a 
group are looking beyond the vicissitudes of the 
moment to resumption, within a relatively few 
months, of the strong secular uptrend which has 
been in effect for generations. 


However, investment sentiment frequently 
changes radically within a very brief period. The 
favorable business forecast presented by the Ad- 
ministration was based on objective study instead 
of being tailored, like some in the past, to support 
politically expedient policies, but that does not 
make it infallible. Economic predictions must leave 
a large margin for error, and if this one turns 
sour the effect on the market of a protracted busi- 
ness decline will be all the more severe for having 
been generally unexpected. 


Even if the rosiest hopes now entertained are 
completely fulfilled, it is by no means certain that 
stock prices can continue their recent advance in- 
definitely without a full-scale adjustment. The rally 
has lasted nearly five months, and in industrial 
stocks has measured over fifteen per cent. It has 
not carried sound quality stocks to excessive levels, 
and the contrary trend shown by lower grade 
issues appears to place them on the bargain counter. 


But even if the major trend continues upward 
for years to come, it seems probable that commit- 
ments will be available at or below present prices 
at some time during coming months, and aggressive 
bidding for stocks is not justified. It will be time 
enough to invest cash reserves when signs of a 
business upturn begin to appear; any loss of poten- 
tial profits incurred by waiting should be regarded 
as insurance against the very real possibility of un- 
necessary paper losses on commitments made now. 


Written February 4, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Record Dividend Payments 


Despite a one per cent dip in December from the 
same year-earlier month, cash dividend payments 
by publicly reporting corporations hit a new high 
of $8.5 billion in 1953 (Commerce Department fig- 
ures), about 2.5 per cent higher than the previous 
peak year of 1952. The December dip reflects the 
shifting of payment dates by numerous companies 
to January 1954 to enable shareholders to benefit 
from lower personal income tax rates. Manufactur- 
ing corporations—such as electrical machinery, oil 
refining, transportation equipment, and chemical 
concerns—lifted their disbursements by 1.5 per 
cent. Non-manufacturing companies (railroads, 
utilities, finance and others) were responsible for 
a four per cent hike. Meanwhile, a compilation by 
the New York Stock Exchange indicates that peak 
cash dividends totaling $5.9 billion were paid last 
year by common stocks listed on the Exchange, 
up 3.6 per cent over 1952. 


Steel Earnings 


Steel company reports covering 1953 operations 
are generally meeting expectations, and earnings of 
some companies are proving to be materially better 
than had been forecast. One of the firms showing a 
sharp profits gain is Inland Steel which, unlike the 
industry as a whole, is continuing to operate at 
capacity. (The Chicago area in which Inland oper- 
ates produces less steel than it uses even though 
Chicago last year surpassed Pittsburgh to become 
the world’s leading Steel City.) Bethlehem Steel, 
meanwhile, caused a stir in the stock market with 
declaration of a $2 dividend for the first quarter 
compared with its previous $1 quarterly disburse- 
ments. Bethlehem is now operating at about a 77 
per cent rate which is expected to continue during 
the first quarter; Jones & Laughlin is currently pro- 
ducing at an 85 per cent rate; and U.S. Steel will 
run at around 80 per cent during the first half. 
President Benjamin Fairless points out, however, 
that U.S. Steel’s current operating rate would be 
86 per cent measured against rated capacity a year 
ago. 


Automobile Market Tightens 


A seasonal slow-down in sales, with dealers’ new 
car stocks approaching a record high, resulted in a 
cutback of some 13 per cent in January automobile 
output compared with the announced industry goal. 
First quarter schedules, in consequence, have been 


reduced by about 195,000 cars with the makers 
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aiming to turn out slightly less than 1.5 million 


against an earlier forecast of nearly 1.7 million 
completions, which would have represented the 


highest January-March volume in history. The pres- 
ent program, however, is only two per cent below 
the number of cars built in the first 1953 quarter. 
Reflecting the return to a buyers’ market, car man- 
ufacturers are offering the widest selection of body 
styles in recent years. General Motors has 70 vs. 68 
in 1953, Chrysler 64 vs. 51, Ford 41 vs. 30, and 
the independents 83 against 77. The 258 individ- 
ually priced models compare with the 226 marketed 
in 1953. 


Anthracite Problems 


Anthracite coal continues in its unenviable posi- 
tion as a “sick” industry in a healthy economy. 
Notwithstanding strenuous efforts by leading pro- 
ducers to cut costs and develop new markets, mild 
winter weather along with corapetition from im- 
ported oil and other fuels has led to decreased 
demand. Only 29.5 million tons of hard coal were 
produced in 1953, about one-fourth less than in the 
prior year. Leading hard coal miners such as Le- 
high Navigation Coal and Philadelphia & Reading 
have announced plans to close large collieries, and 
other shutdowns in the anthracite-producing region 
of Eastern Pennsylvania are expected. While use of 
continuous mining machinery and concentration of 
production in the most efficient mines may even- 
tually improve the industry’s position, widespread 
price discounts from anthracite list prices are re- 
ported and the nearby outlook remains bleak. 


Paper Production Down 

With use of paper and paperboard closely re- 
flecting changes in general business activity, paper 
production statistics will be closely watched this 
year. Combined output last year set a new high of 
some 26.6 million tons, a gain of nearly 2.2 per 
cent over the previous high reached in 1951, and 
9 per cent over 1952. The 1953 figure probably will 
not be equaled in 1954 because of this year’s pro- 
spective moderate decline in business and industrial 
operations. Figures for the first three weeks of 
January, however, indicate only a slight decline for 
paper with the ratio of production to theoretical 
mill capacity at 94.0 per cent compared with 94.4 
for the same 1953 period. The paperboard pro- 
duction ratio was down somewhat more at 88 per 
cent vs. 91 per cent a year earlier. For the most 
recent week reported, however, the paper ratio 
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showed a slight year-to-year gain, while the paper- 
board ratio was unchanged. 


Gasoline War Renewed 

With gasoline stocks at an all-time high of 167.8 
million barrels and consumption seasonally around 
the year’s low, the East has broken out with a new 
rash of price wars. In Northern New Jersey where 
the outbreak started—as usual—regular gasoline is 
selling at 21.9 cents a gallon, vs. 26.9 cents still 
quoted by dealers unable or unwilling to join the 
free-for-all. Following a truce in January, dealers 
looked to refiners to reduce prices in a move to en- 
courage sales. Led by Socony-Vacuum the whole- 
sale price was finally cut (January 30) by 0.2 cent 
a gallon, effective from Maryland to Maine. The 


' next day a New Jersey dealers’ association called 


off the truce and its members promptly lopped five 
cents a gallon from the price of regular gas and 
three cents from premium grades. In other parts of 
the country, notably Oklahoma and along the Gulf 
Coast, there also have been dealer dissatisfactions 
and small price cuts, but thus far only the north- 
eastern motorist is benefiting from the dealer- 
supplier controversy. 


CCC Swamped by Corn 


In what appears a hopeless effort to get rid of 
some of the corn which it has had on hand for as 
much as five years, the Agriculture Department is 
endeavoring to sell 160 million bushels of 1948 
crop corn and 25 million bushels of 1949, at the 
higher of market or support level—which is 15 
cents or more above the market. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has been swamped by corn 
loans since December 1, but has issued no figures 
since then beyond estimating that the December- 





January total of corn loans would run close to 400 
million bushels, worth about $650 million. Its 
latest report showed that on November 30 it had 
loans on only 11.3 million bushels of 1953 corn. 
At that time it already had $330 million in loans 
outstanding on 213 million bushels of corn and in 
addition it had in its “inventory” of foreclosed and 
purchased commodities 317 million more bushels 
which had cost it $522.3 million. So near is CCC 
to its statutory borrowing limit of $6.75 billion 
that it is begging Congress to increase the limit to 
$8.5 billion, so that it can keep on lending money 
on corn—and other farm items. 


Corporate Briefs 
Standard Oil of California has budgeted a record 


$275 million for expansion and exploration in 

1954; financing will come from income and funds 
on hand with no new borrowing planned. 

Crane Company plans to spend an additional $3 
million to modernize its $26 million titanium plant 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

U. S. Plywood has guaranteed that the price of 
its basic grade Douglas fir plywood will not rise 
above $85 per thousand square feet this year. 

Arizona Public Service has scheduled a $25.5 
million expansion program for this year. 

General Motors’ Cadillac Motor Car division 
plans to increase its productive capacity by 40 per 
cent this year. 

‘ National Steel’s Weirton Steel subsidiary will 
spend $77 million to expand its tin plate producing 
capacity by more than 33 per cent. 

Minute Maid had the best first quarter in its 
history in the three months ended January 31, with 
a 30 per cent increase in unit sales and substantial 
gain in profits over the 1953 period. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 98 2.64% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 96 3.01 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 107 3.65 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2's, 1961......... 96 3.14 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

IPSS. iiicanah beeen cheba eans 92 3.55 105 
Cities Service 36, 1977......055<..25 96: "325 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 92 3.08 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975..... 95 3.08 10334 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 93 3.10 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 414s, 1969..... 105 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970. 102 3.09 104%, 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 99 3.57 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call . 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum. .... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 
(par $50) non-cum. ............ 57 4.34 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum. ....... 103 4.37 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv. .... 108 4.63 105 


Public Service E&G. $1.40 cum. conv 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
- Wheeling Steel $5 cum. ........... 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’cs 


a eee *0.80 *100 34 2.9% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *1.60 37 43 
ee eer 240 265 58 4.6 
Int’l Business Machines........ *4.00 *4.00 262 1.5 
Standard Oil of California..... 300°-*300 -56 -54 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 2200. SD FZ SS 
United Air- Limes... 06.0000 250: (350) 24 G3 
Cyabbed  WRCwNE ocscscccccdaces 2.00 200 40 5.0 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 2.00 200 55 3.6 





* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel. ......... $9.00 $9.00 159 5.6% 
Borden Company ...........-. 2.80 2.80 59 47 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 2.30 43 5.6 
Household Finance ..........- 2.50 *240 50 48 
8 Pre 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 61: 82 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 205 40 755 
Pacific Lighting ..........5... 150 1.62% 35 45.7 
Philip Morris Ltd. .........<0+ 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
ee EET Cee 240 240 38 63 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 200 25 St Gl 
Southern California Edison .... 2.00 2.00 38 5.3 
EE isd wncee varendte 200 2.000 38 52 
cc | Ree errr 300 340 61 56 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 6.00 117 5.1 
ere rier re 400 350 49 7.1 
Walgreen Company .......... 185 1.70 26 65 
West Penn Electric............ 205 2.20 38 58 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 

--Dividends—, Recent 1953 

1952 1953 Price Div’ds 

Pe a ee ee $3.00 $3.00 40 75% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 400 57 7.0 
Ct, To ksaseducensce -| i! oe Bee | 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.99 090 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 275 6 2756lC—C<C MSCS 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 2.00 29 69 
i ae Cr oe 400 400 62 65 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 200 34 539 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 600 68 88 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 39 65.1 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 68 5.9 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50. 250. 31-* @1 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 3.00 48 63 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... Ls... . oe 
C. By Weeetds cksansediacncek 3.00 300 41 73 
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Washington Newsletter 











WASHINGTON, D. C.—The story 
in the President’s Economic Report is 
that it’s readable and that it actually 
discusses things. There are a few 
pages of fluff and bragging, which no 
doubt are required in documents 
coming from the White House. But, 
after all, these reports used to contain 
nothing else. Eisenhower’s first has 
a great deal that’s worth reading 
without regard to the by-line. 

The discussion of credit manage- 
ment last year doesn’t pretend that 
everything went exactly to plan. The 
effects of the restrictive policy last 
spring, it’s freely admitted, were 
greater than expected ; they surprised 
the managers if not the market. Now 
the White House stamp is placed on 
the word “elasticity.” Policy must 
tread between causing inflations or 
deflations and so, as it boils down, 
may at any time have to be shifted 
suddenly. If it strikes those running 
the show that that must be done, 
change will come. 

The downturn, too, is readily ad- 
mitted and analyzed. Production 
continued high after retail buying had 
dropped, so that inventories accumu- 
lated. Not much more than that is 
seen. The great question of whether 
Census Bureau figures show the full 
measure of unemployment is treated 
almost as if by an outside writer with 
no axe to grind. Discrepancies that 
most outsiders hadn’t noticed are 
even pointed out. 


























The old reports were nothing 
like that. They mixed together such 
phrases as “dynamic economy,” “eco- 
nomic goals” and the like. They 
weren’t lucid enough to label as 
political propaganda; it was hard to 
tell just what they were. There’s 
some of that, of course, in the Eisen- 
hower economic message, but not 
much, 
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Eisenhower Economic Report an illuminating document—lIs Wash- 
ington “bear-talk"" part of Democratic strategy?—SEC finally 


proposes to eliminate the ''red-herring' clause in prospectus 


Very likely some of the Pres- 
ident’s cabinet members will be dis- 
appointed by a document that’s not 
enthusiastically bullish. Several, as 
you must judge either from their 
ghost written speeches or the way 
they sound at press conferences, seem 
to think that part of the job is to 
conspicuously not-rock-the-boat and 
roundly to condemn whatever bear- 
talk they happen to hear. 

The bear-talk, they like to assert, 
is mere Democratic manipulation. 
Strangely, there may be something 
in this. Several Capitol Hill news- 
papermen swear that minority leaders 
have told them that they intend to 
base the 1954 campaign wholly on 
the word “depression.” This must 
not be taken as inside dope but just 
gossip from the press table. 

Otherwise, it seems, there are no 
issues and it’s unconventional for a 
party to frankly run a no-issue cam- 
paign. The Republicans are in the 
same boat since the Hiss and White 
cases are getting stale. So it may be a 
matter of which party wants the more 
to avoid depression. If, which also 
isn’t impossible, there’s a fresh boom, 
things will be that much harder. 


The chief hitch to providing an 
outright subsidy for butter sold in the 
open market lies in the fact that some 
constituents are interested in oleo. If, 
as Agriculture Department indicated 
might happen, butter is sold at less 
than half its support price, it may 
drive oleo to the back of the store. It 
seems pretty definite that if the 
present system is retained, the sup- 
port price will be reduced. 


The RFC, as might have been 
expected, found that its portfolio of 
business loans simply couldn’t be re- 
tailed. So it’s keeping the loans in a 
pool, in which it will sell participa- 









tions. These won’t in any respect 
consist of Government paper but they 
may be made eligible as Reserve Bank 
collateral if it’s found, without too 
much strain, that they pass the tests. 

It’s easy to see why such loans 
should be difficult to sell one by one. 
A local bank considering taking the 
paper has no easy means for examin- 
ing its value. It will be willing 
enough, for a fee, to service the loan 
on behalf of the pool but not to risk 
its own cash.. So it’s certificates that 
eventually will be sold. 

A commercial banking committee 
is sifting the paper. There’s no way 
to tell whether they'll skim the cream ; 
whether they do or not, other bankers 
will be suspicious as it’s their business 
to be. After the certificates have 
been sold, the Government will be 
pretty much out of the business. 


It’s not clear why it took SEC 
so long to propose a change in the law 
with respect to the “red-herring”’ 
prospectus. At long last, it has pro- . 
posed a bill that lets a banking house 
provide a prospectus without going 
through a lot of motions to show that, 
in the legal sense, no “offer” of secur- 
ities is being made even though, in 
fact, there’d be no other reason to 
distribute the literature. 

SEC officials always admitted that 
there was not much point in the dis- 
tinction and for years there were re- 
curring reports that it would be given 
up. Somehow, nothing ever came of 
it until just now. Otherwise, rules 
will be about the same; sale will be by 
prospectus as before and will not be 
closed until after the waiting period. 
Presumably, an acceptance within 
that period would not be enforceable. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpo- 
rated, a Maryland Corpo- 
ration, on January 26, 1954, 
declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
Company’s $5.00 par 
value Common Stock. 


$1.00 per share on its 
4% Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock are payable April 1,1954 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 
3,1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
January 26, 1954 











New-Business Brevities 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PENN FRUIT CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Board of Directors of Penn 
Fruit Co., Inc. Has Declared the 
Following Dividends: 


4.6% PREFERRED STOCK. 57% 
cents per share quarterly dividend 
payable March 1, 1954 to share- 
holders ‘of record at the close of 
business February 20, 1954. 


5% CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED 
STOCK. 62% cents per share quar- 
terly dividend payable March Il, 
1954 to shareholders of record at the 
close of business February 20, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK. 12% cents per 
share quarterly dividend payable 
March 15, 1954 to shareholders of 
record at the close of 
February 20, 1954, 


Louis Snyder, Treasurer 


business 





eee 





Esso 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.00 per share on January 
28, 1954. This dividend is 
payable on March 11, 1954, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
February 8, 1954. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





Automotive .. . 


For persons who would enjoy rid- 
ing under the stars, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion is showing 
the special La 
Comtesse mod- 
el pictured to 
the right with 
a transparent 
plastic dome— 

a luxury car 
throughout, it 
is built on a 
New _ Yorker 
De Luxe Newport chassis and is pow- 
ered by a 235-horsepower FirePower 
V-8 engine... . K.L.M. Royal Dutch 
Airlines and Landseair Travel Serv- 
ice have teamed up to provide Amer- 
icans a packaged 34-day tour of nine 
European countries by a_ private 
chauffeured automobile — the chauf- 
feur, incidentally, also acts as guide 
and interpreter. . . . Sometime next 
week two 25-year-old Englishmen 
will begin a 30,000-mile motor trip 
from Alaska via the partially-com- 
pleted Pan-American Highway to the 
tip of South America, a journey ex- 
pected to require about 15 months— 
their mode of transportation will be 
a low-slung English Sunbeam sports 
car that will pull a watertight, float- 
able trailer over the mud _ roads, 
jungle trails and stretches of water 
which are a part of the route; Dunlop 
tires and Shell oil and gas will be 
used, as well as other equipment fur- 
nished by some 80 British companies. 
. Four British autos are being 
introduced to the American public 
this week at the Third International 
Motor Sports Show in New York by 
Standard-Triumph Motor Company, 
Inc., a newly organized U. S. affiliate 
of Standard Motor Company, Ltd.— 
two, the Triumph T.R. 2 and the 
Doretti, are sports cars; the others, 
the low-priced Vanguard Cadet and 
the higher-priced Standard Van- 
guard, are four-door sedans. 


Annual Reports .. . 


Midway this month when the 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 


annual report for 1953 comes off the 
press, it will contain in addition to 
the traditional December 31 statement 
of condition an average of the closing 
statements for each business day of 
the year (as well as comparative 1952 
figures)—the new average statement 
is offered as especially significant in 
the case of larger banks where de- 
posits, loans and other items may 
vary by millions of dollars from day 
to day ; in announcing the innovation, 
Girard Trust expressed the hope that 
all banks will follow suit... . On the 
subject of annual reports published 
by banks, the Lone Star State’s First 
National Bank in Dallas has brought 
out a vastly improved 1953 report— 
printed in four colors and augmented 
with fact-filled graphic charts, this an- 
nual report is as complete informa- 
tionwise as it is attractively illus- 
trated. . . . The fact that more and 
more top management is recognizing 
the value of the annual report adver- 
tisement as a means of communica- 
tion with the public is attested to by 
a Fortune-size booklet brought out 
by the New York Times and repro- 
ducing such advertisements as it pub- 
lished for the year to November 1953 
—mailed to company executives to 
illustrate usage of the annual report 
advertisement, the booklet is titled 
Who’s Listening In On Your Party 
Line? 


Books, Booklets . . . 

The American Stock Exchange’s 
pocket-size booklet covering common 
stocks traded via its facilities that 
have paid Dividends for More Than 
a Decade is now off the press in a 
1954 edition—in it are statistics on 
336 issues which have paid dividends 
year-in, year-out for from ten to 105 
years. ... Headline Design is the title 
of the second in a series of provoca- 
tive, practical handbooks on publica- 
tion layout (96 pages, $3.75) by Ken- 
neth B. Butler of the Butler Typo- 
Design Research Center; subjects 
covered include headline _ sizing, 
length and shape, style and spacing 
and mood lettering—profusely illus- 
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trated, the handbook is all the more 
valuable for its discussion on 45: pit- 
falls to be avoided ; it should prove of 
value not only to editors and produc- 
tion managers of business and con- 
sumer magazines, but also to those 
who plan corporate house organs and 
annual reports. .. . The turn into the 
1954 income tax season brings forth 
a new aid in the form of a 24-page 
Computax for 1953-54 Tax Returns 
—prepared as a public service by the 
Chase National Bank, the booklet dis- 
cusses general income tax provisions 
as related both to individuals and to 
corporations and provides income tax 
tables for 1953 and 1954; weekly, bi- 
weekly, semi-monthly and monthly 
withholding tables; Federal gift and 
estate tax data; and New York State 
income tax rates. 


Odds & Ends... 

A training tool to help improve 
one’s game of golf by means of prac- 
tice in the back-yard is being intro- 
duced by Precision Equipment Com- 
pany through leading sporting goods 
stores—called the Stroke-O-Matic, it 
is designed to assist in achieving cor- 
rect stance and ball position. . . . To 
find new products which might be 
manufactured in New Jersey, the 
Garden State’s Greater Patterson 
Chamber of Commerce has announced 
it will sponsor an International In- 
ventors Show from April 5-9—the 
unique thing about the show is that 
there will be no charge for space for 
displaying an invention and only a 
minimum registration fee, but to 
qualify an applicant must pass a 
screening committee which will rate 
practicability and marketability of all 
ideas. . . . A new tape recorder is 
capable of operating unattended for 
up to 48 hours—it’s a product of 
SoundScriber Corporation. . .. Smith- 
Corona, Inc., has added a new por- 
table to its line under the trade name 
Smith-Corona Super and featuring a 
vastly simplified tabulator-set device 
—called the Keyset Tabulator, it con- 
sists of two keys, one for setting 
a particular tabulator stop and the 
second for clearing the same. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
bartment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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How does steel get to market? 


By ship and truck, plane and train, of course. But when the market is 
world-wide (as Armco’s is), it’s not surprising to find special steels 
and steel products delivered by oxcart, by burro, and even by camel. 


Key to Armco’s sales in more than 100 countries and territories 
around the globe is The Armco International Corporation. 


This wholly owned Armco subsidiary not only sells and distributes 
Armco Special-Purpose Steels in many growing foreign markets . . . 
it also fabricates diversified products in its own plants overseas. 


In the past year, new Armco International plants have been com- 
pleted and put in operation. These include a special tubing plant 
near Genoa, Italy, an electrode plant at Isando, near Johannesburg, 
South Africa, a drainage products plant in Barranquilla, Colombia. 


The years ahead promise still further growth for this important 
subsidiary which has enabled Armco to broaden its markets, as well 
as its products, for greater economic stability. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO » THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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DISTRIBUTE YOUR ANNUAL REPORT 


To all Brokers — Analysts — Advisers — 
Banks—Insurance Companies in the U.S. 


Complete Addressing and Mailing 


Send for Circular Showing Breakdown 
and Rates 


THE E-Z ADDRESSING SERVICE 
83 Washington St. New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-9492 
Serving Wall Street Since 1927 






















TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend No 67 


The Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share on the common stock, pay- 
able March 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record February 17, 1954. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary- Treasurer 









































Money Back.< 


.. + Yes, all the money I’m 

now paying for life insur- 

ance will be returned in full 

. «» plus dividends!” 
Under the new family security 
“insurance or money-back” plan 
offered by one of North America’s 
leading life companies, the SUN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CANADA, you can buy a policy 
which provides life insurance pro- 
tection for your family until you 
are 65 and guarantees that, if you 
live to 65, all the money you paid 
will be returned to you in full... 
plus accumulated dividends. 


OR ... these proceeds at age 65 can be 
(a) used to provide an annuity; 
(b) left on deposit with a guaranteed 
rate of interest; 
(c) used to purchase a paid-up policy 
for the original sum assured, with 
a balance which can be taken in 
cash or as a guaranteed income. 
Call the Sun Life representative in your 
district for more information about the 
Sun Life “money-back” plan, or mail the 
coupon below. 


[COUPON tg 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


8th Floor, 607 Shelby St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Without obligation, I would like 
more details of the new Sun Life 
**money-back”’ plan. 








Business Background- 





Son of co-founder now president of G. C. Murphy Company— 


Chase Bank's 15-year municipal index levels off at midway point 





pal SHUFFLE — Following 
the death on December 8 of 
PauL L. SAMPLE, president of the 
G. C. Murphy Company, Chairman 
W. C. SHAw, one of the two found- 
ers, now finds himself in double har- 
ness with J. S. Mack, son of the 
other founder, the late Joun SEPHUS 
Mack. The fast re-shuffling of execu- 
tive duties necessitated by Mr. Sam- 
ple’s death resulted in adding two 
additional duties to the veteran Mr. 
Shaw: as chairman respectively of 
the Morris 5 & 10 Cent to $1.00 
Stores and the Mack Realty Com- 
pany. The former was acquired by 
Murphy in 1951 and the latter has 
been part of the Murphy organization 
through the years. Mr. Mack was 


catapulted into the presidency almost 
overnight. On November 23 he had 
_been elected to the newly created 


office of executive vice president, ef- 
fective Jan. 1 last, but never had 
occasion to hold that position. One 
week after Mr. Sample’s death, the 
board of directors elected him presi- 
dent effective immediately. 


Mack’s Record — Murphy’s new 
president went into the chain store 
organization upon graduation from 
the Harvard Business School in July 
1936. He advanced through the vari- 
ous Murphy departments of con- 
struction, real estate, store manage- 
ment and finance; and in 1951 became 
a director and president of the newly 
acquired Morris chain. The latter 
company operates 71 stores, mostly in 
Indiana and Ohio under the Morris 
name. Murphy’s chain consists of 225 
stores mostly in Pennslyvania and 
West Virginia. Thus, the new presi- 
dent brings into his office a_back- 
ground of nearly 18 years in the 
business and has been an operating 
and administrative officer in both the 
Murphy and Morris divisions. G. C. 
Murphy Company has working cap- 
ital of approximately $35 million and 
ahead of the 2.1 million common 
shares are 90,000 shares of preferred 
and $112,000 debt. In 1953 it rounded 


By Frank H. McConnell 





out its 40th consecutive year as a 
dividend payer. 


Gentle Reminder—The president 
of the Holly Sugar Corporation, 
MERRILL E. SHovup, is not one to 
let double taxation go by the board 
without at least a protest. The divi- 
dend checks to both preferred and 
common stockholders of the company 
were accompanied by a report on the 
company’s sugar (and oil) operations 
in which he said: “It should be noted 
that your Corporation has already 
provided for the payment of a Fed- 
eral income tax on the earnings which 
afford the source of this dividend. 
However, your dividends become a 
part of your income on which you 
must pay another tax. The same earn- 
ings are taxed twice.’ What to do? 
“Make your views known to your 
Senators and Congressmen,” suggests 


Mr. Shoup. 


Chase National—““The Trend of 
the Municipal Bond Market” from 
August 1939 through 1953 is covered 
in a pocket-size pamphlet published 
by The Chase National Bank of New 
York. The extreme low point of the 
20-bond Index was recorded on Sep- 
tember 15, 1939, two weeks after 
World War II broke out and the 
extreme high was touched on March 
7, 1946, a few days after former Presi- 
dent Harry S. TrumMAN knocked out 
hopes for a tax reduction. Measured 
inversely in terms of yield the top 
1939 figure was 4.00 per cent and 
the 1946 low was only 1.29 per cent. 
It is now about half way between. 
Chase reveals a typical conservative 
banking approach in its chronological 
commentary on events which, it says, 
“may or may not have had a signifi- 
cant bearing on such fluctuations.” 
But war and taxes undoubtedly did 
have. 


General Mills, Inc.—This staunch 
company has finally yielded to New 
York Stock Exchange insistence upon 
the publication between annual re- 
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ports of at least six-month interim 
earnings statements. But Chairman 
Henry A. Buttis and President C. 
H. BELL caution shareholders not to 
put too much stock in such reports 
because they “‘are not necessarily in- 
dicative of the annual expectancy.” 
The first interim report covering the 
fiscal period June 1 through Novem- 
ber 1953 shows sales of $251.8 million 
and net income of $5.3 million com- 
pared with sales of $239.5 million 
and net of $4.3 million in the same 
six-month period of the preceding 
year. Net was $2.18 a share on the 
common against $1.75 in the similar 
period of 1952. The excess profits 
tax has been pro-rated over the 12- 
month period at 17% per cent instead 
of 30 per cent before. 





Sales Trebled—When FRANKLIN 
P. PoLtock and F. K. RopEWALD 
took over the helm of the Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
a little over ten years ago, sales were 
$10 million annually. Last year they 
crossed the $30 million mark. During 
the ten-year period the company, while 
retaining its position as the largest 
producer of glass milk bottles, went 
into related lines and substantially ex- 
panded its production facilities. Fol- 
lowing their ten years of executive 
service, Mr. Pollock recently was 
made chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. Mr. Rodewald who 
had been executive vice president 
succeeded Mr. Pollock as president. 





Home Market—The Clark Equip- 
ment Company, which is cutting out 
some non-profit items, has designed a 
new line of materials-handling prod- 
ucts including earth-moving equip- 
ment to be manufactured by its newly 
acquired Michigan Power Shovel 
Company. The effect will be to create 
a greater market within its own or- 
ganization for its own production of 
transmissions, power take-offs, axles 
and other automotive products. Presi- 
dent GrorGE SPATTA, author of the 
plan, has a single answer to fellow 
officers who want to produce any 
given item: “Is it a money-maker ?” 
And here is another Spatta guiding 
light: “We are working for the stock- 
holders, and they don’t care if we 
make lamps or tables as long as it’s 
profitable.” The company has paid 
dividends continuously since 1933. 


FEBRUARY 10, 1954 





How to understand 
Stocks hetter 


Famous names, company heads, financial experts talk 
common sense and discuss stocks for you in THE 
EXCHANGE, official monthly magazine of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Forexample, in this month’s issue: 


Anybody afraid of tomorrow? Then listen to the 
thinking of President G. Keith Funston of the New 
York Stock Exchange on American business and mass 
investing. 


Names of 53 continuous dividend payers, with 
55 to 106-year records. (They averaged better than the 
market last year.) 


Employee shares—pitfall or privilege? President 
Davis (Aluminium Limited) tells why and how he 
educates his employees on stock purchasing. Good 
executive reading. 


Are “one-product’” companies better invest-. 
ments? Or do companies with multiple lines do better? 
Twenty companies in each group are discussed and 
compared—for you to judge. 


Should I buy on “‘book value’’? Forty stocks, 
twenty above book value, twenty below—compared. 


Subscribe Today. 


Valuable investment facts in a magazine that slips into 
your pocket. Start your subscription with this February 
issue, just out. 



















12 ISSUES for 1 


Not sold on newsstands. 
Only subscriptions, please. 
Send $1 with coupon below. 
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@ versatility for many 
heavy-duty operations 
@ the easy mobility of a motor truck 


—all are combined in the MICHIGAN 
Excavator-Crane: another product of 


LGR 


EQUIPMENT 


symbol of resourceful leadership in Power 
Transmission Engineering. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN e BATTLE CREEK 
ond JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of ‘CLARK EQUIPMENT eee 


TRANSMISSIONS — e AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTORUNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS e POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS @ POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS @ GEARS AND FORGINGS 














HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
EARNINGS STATEMENT 


For the 12 Months Ended 
October 31, 1953 


Please take notice that Harnischfeger 
Corporation has made generally avail- 
able to its security holders an Earn- 
ings Statement covering the 12 month 
period ended October 31, 1953. Copies 
of said Earnings Statement may be 
obtained at the office of Harnischfeger 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., and will 
be mailed upon request. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
By T. W. Korb 


Secretary 
January 28, 1954 


























A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($0.25) per share has been declared 
payable March 4, 1954, to stock- 


holders of record February 8, 1954. 
. FOX, Jr., Treasurer 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERS 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1953 1952 


12 Months to December 31 
$1.34 
2.25 
1.32 
3.17 


ABC Vending 

Air Reduction 

Alabama Gas 

Alan Wood Steel 

Allied Chem. & Dye 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling. . 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 14.62 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. 14.60 
Atlantic Refining 
Bethlehem Steel 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Calif. Water Service 
Capital Transit 

Cascades Plywood 
Caterpillar Tractor 

Cent. Illinois Light 
Cent. Louisiana Elec..... 
Christiana Securities .... 
Consumers Power 
Delaware & Hudson Co... 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 
Delaware Power & Lt.... 
Dome Mines 

Electric Bond & Share... 
Endicott Johnson 

Erie R. R. 

Fall River Gas 

Freeport Sulphur 

Gair (Robert) 

Great Northern Ry 
Grumman Aircraft 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Heller (Walter E.)..... 
Hugoton Production 
Illinois Central 

Inland Steel 


Island Creek Coal 

Johns-Manville 

Jones & Laughlin 

Kansas Gas & Elec 

Keyes Fibre 

Lamaque Gold 

Liggett & Myers 

Long Island Lighting.... 

Louisville & Nashville.... 

Lucky Stores 

Maine Central R. R 

Manchester Gas 

Minnesota Power & Lt.... 

Missouri Pub. Service.... 

Missouri Utilities 

Moore-McCormack Lines. 

Moore (Wm. R.) Dry Gds. 

Morris Paper Mills 

National Aluminate 

National Biscuit 

National Investors 

National Steel 

New York Central 

New York Shipbuilding. . 

N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 

Norfolk & Western 

Northern Pacific 

Northwest Bancorporation 

Norwich Pharmacal 

Ohio Edison 

Ohio Oil 

Pacific Clay Products.... 

Pennsylvania Power 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Pond Creek Pocahontas. . 

Portland (Ore.) Gas & 
Coke 

Reading Co. 

Rochester Gas & Elec.... 

St. Regis Paper 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 = 1952 


12 Months to December 31 
Savage Arms 1.7 


Scotten, Dillon Co 
Seaboard Air Line R. R.. 
Shell Oil 
Smith, Kline & French... 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 
Southern Railway 
Standard Forgings 
Sun Oil 
Teck-Hughes Gold 
Texas Gas Transmission. 
Texas & Pacific Ry 
Toledo Edison 
Union Pacific R. R 
United Gas Improvement. 
U. S. Printing & Litho... 
United States Steel 
Victor Equipment 
Virgen My. ........... 
Vogt Mfg. 
Western Maryland Ry.... 
Wheeling Steel 
Whitaker Paper 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 9. 21 
9 Months to December 31 
Beaunit Mills Me 0.05 
Burgess Battery 2.23 
Champion Paper & Fibre 3.35 2.89 
Daystrom, Inc. 1.31 1.71 
General Foods 2.74 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines #195 *2.21 
Remington Rand ; 2.19 
Rome Cable : 3.17 


6 Months to December 31 
Allied Mills 1.46 1.14 
Amer. Agricult. Chem.... : 1.67 
American Molasses 
Carpenter Steel 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 
Garrett Corp. 
Harris-Seybold Co 
McDonnell Aircraft 
Pabco Products 
Procter & Gamble 
Reeves Brothers 
Spencer Chemical 
United Merchants & Mfrs. ; 
Warren Petroleum ; 3. 11 


3 Months to December 31 
Amer. Steel Foundries... 1 1.28 


Berkshire Fine Spinning. b 0.19 
Black & Decker 1. 1.69 
Clinton Foods ’ 1.03 
Corneil-Dubilier Elec..... : 0.75 
Merchants Acceptance ... ; 0.49 
Mergenthaler Linotype .. f 0.60 
Monterey Oil 0. bun 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. ; 0.87 
Packard-Bell 0.39 0.98 


Case (J. I.) 0.06 2.83 
Consol. Gas Utilities : 1.21 
Continental Motors 1.86 
Deere & Co 4.93 
Divco Corp. 0.86 
Dominion Bridge *9 13 
Dresser Industries 3.80 4.28 
Gar Wood Industries 0.23 1.42 
Lakey Foundry 0.88 1.52 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson. *0.96 *1.41 
Morrell (John) 0.54 0.31 
Oliver Corp. 1.18 2.71 
gee ep re 2.35 2.24 


* Canadian currency. p—Preferred stock. D— 
Deficit. 
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Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 








a 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled Balance 
of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


Billings during the period: 
Shipbuilding contracts 


Ship conversions and repairs . « 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories , 
Other work and operations , . . 


a 


(Subject to audit adjustments) 


Three Fiscal Months Ended 
Dec. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


Dec. 31, 1953 


Year Ended 
Dec. 31, 1952 





+ « « $29,428,577 $24,671,859 $ 93,748,637 $ 73,700,162 
9,653,964 14,720,386 46,477,078 49,834,050 ‘ 
1,624,198 2,160,196 5,242,376 5,625,820 
2,978,001 2,783,653 10,815,588 10,451,564 

» « « $43,684,740 $44,336,094 $156,283,679 $139,611,596 








At Dec. 31, 1953 


Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the close of 


the period oe er oie 


Number of employees at the close of the period . 


e o e 


$181,562,872 
16,286 


At Dec. 31, 1952 


$316,751,120 
17,702 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income for 
any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are subject 
to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


January 27, 1954 
—= 


By Order of the Board of Directors 
R. 1. FLETCHER, Financial Vice President 
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Pipe Lines 





Concluded from page 5 


the Power Commission can set rates 
at which Phillips and others held to 
be natural gas companies can sell 
their gas. In such an event, it is be- 
lieved that gas producers selling to 
interstate pipe lines would turn to 
selling locally. Many leading oil com- 
panies have kept out ‘of the pipe line 
market because they wished to avoid 
Federal regulation and some are sub- 
stantially expanding their petro- 
chemical operations, thus realizing 
the intrinsic value of their gas 
reserves. 


Legislative Theory 


Theoretically, regulation of field 
prices for gas should work to the 
benefit of the pipe lines by stabilizing 
the cost of gas—their major expense 
item. But it would undoubtedly make 
it more difficult to contract for gas 
supplies and would certainly decrease 
the incentive for oil and gas produc- 
ers to expend more money and effort 
in the exceedingly risky business of 
searching for additional reserves. 

Even if the Supreme Court backs 
up the Appeals Court decision, and 


FEBRUARY 10, 1954 


rules in favor of controlling gas 
prices at the wellhead, it could be un- 
done by specific legislatidn exempting 
producers and gatherers of gas from 
price-fixing. In 1950, it may be re- 
called, a similar measure (the Kerr 
Bill) was passed by Congress but 
vetoed by President Truman. This 
time, it is believed, such a measure 
would have a different fate. 

The uncertainty caused by the 
Phillips case has somewhat obscured 
the fact that the industry has recently 
been enjoying an improved regu- 
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latory atmosphere. The restrictive 
“cost of money” principle has re- 
ceived a setback in the courts and 
some ardent supporters of that yard- 
stick have departed from the ranks 
of the FPC. Mississippi River Fuel, 
for example, appears likely to reverse 
last year’s downtrend in net earnings 
as a result of a $6 million rate in- 
crease put into effect last October. 
Oklahoma Natural Gas—largest gas 
supplier in its home state—should 
similarly benefit from higher rates 
granted last July. Consolidated Gas 
Utilities received a rate adjustment 
in November; and Northern Natural 
Gas has just been granted a $6 mil- 
lion wholesale rate increase which 
should result in a six per cent return. 
However, pending clarification of the 
over-all regulatory picture, a selective 
attitude toward natural gas issues 
seems justified. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Amount Date 


Brisbane (City of) — 5% bonds 1957 $139,000 Mar. 1 
Denmark (Kingdom of) — Danish 
Consolidated Municipal In. 5s, 
SE SE a6 ia4 on takeadeecsnaxe 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates— 
lst mortgage & collateral trust 
Sb MES Sa wcdeddavcascanaue:s 
Finland Residential-Mortgage Bank 
—lst mortgage collateral sinking 
AOS ERS ree 
Inland Steel Co.— Ist mortgage 
3.20% bonds 1982 


Entire Mar. 1 
120,000 Mar. 1 


24,500 Mar. 1 
750,000 Mar. 1 
350,000 Mar. 1 
703,000 Mar. 1 
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-BLAW-KNOX 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 148 





The Board of Directors of 
Blaw-Knox Company, a Dela- 
ware corporation, at a meet- 
ing held Monday, January 25, 
1954, declared a dividend of 
THIRTY CENTS ($.30) per 
share on its outstanding Cap- 
ital Stock of the par value of 
$10.00 per share, payable 
March 11, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business February 10, 1954. 


G. L. LANGRETH 


Vice President—Finance 








Street News 





Legislative proposal to deny tax exemption to industrial bond 


issues by municipalities brings forth unexpected opposition 


here will be opposition to the 

House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee’s proposal to deprive municipal 
bonds of the tax-exempt privilege in 
cases where they are issued to finance 
construction of factory buildings for 
rent to private industries. And some 
of it will come from interests that 
are dead set against that type of 
financing, which is a strange paradox. 
The House committee was so con- 
vinced of the unpopularity of this per- 
version of municipal credit that it 
did not hold hearings before taking 














a vote on the measure. 











What the 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 


Notice to All Holders of Unsurrendered Stock Certificates for 
Preferred Stock ($7), $6 Preferred Stock, 


Second Preferred Stock, Series A ($7), and Common Stock (old) of 
AMERICAN & ForEIGN Power Company INc.: 


On February 29, 1952 the Plan of Reorganization (Plan) of 
American & Foreign Power Company Inc. (Foreign Power), pur- 
suant to Section 11(e) of the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, became effective. 


Pursuant to the Plan, all rights of all holders of the Common 
Stock (old) and of the Preferred Stock ($7), $6 Preferred Stock 
and Second Preferred Stock, Series A ($7), including the right 
to all accumulated and unpaid dividends on such Preferred Stocks, 
have been revoked, abrogated and cancelled except such holders’ 
rights to receive, subject to the terms of the Plan and within the 
time limit therein provided, the new securities of Foreign Power 
allotted to them by the Plan and such other rights of such 
holders as are specified in the Plan. 


Holders of certificates for such Preferred Stocks and for such 
Common Stock (old) who surrender same prior to the expiration 
of six (6) years from February 29, 1952, to the Exchange Agent 
appointed under the Plan, will receive in exchange the new securi- 
ties of Foreign. Power and the cash (if any) to which they are 
entitled under the Plan. 


Notice is hereby given that the Plan provides that no stock- 
holder of Foreign Power who shall fail to claim the securities or 
the cash to which he is entitled pursuant to the terms of the Plan 
prior to the expiration of six (6) years following February 29, 
1952 shall be entitled to receive any part of said securities or the 
proceeds thereof or any other cash to which such stockholder may 
have been entitled under the Plan. 

Copies of the form of Letter of Transmittal which must accom- 
pany certificates representing stocks when surrendered and other 
material relating to the Plan may be obtained from Bankers Trust 
Company, Exchange Agent, Corporate Trust Department, 46 Wall 
Street, New York 15, New York, or from the Company. 


Dated: New York, New York, February 10, 1954 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


By W. S. Rosertson, President 























committee did not reckon with is the 
fear entertained by associations of 
municipal officials that this singling 
out of a particular type of financing 
might be just an entering wedge into 
the whole tax-exemption picture. In 
other words, it is feared -that Con- 
gress might whittle away at the 
financing privileges municipalities 
now enjoy and eventually accomplish 
what no Congress has dared to 
undertake by one stroke of legislation. 

The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion has taken a firm stand against 
industrial bond issues by municipal- 
ities, but it never proposed to fight 
the practice by legislation. Twice the 
IBA has condemned this practice, but 
leaving the impression that the 
proper remedy was for the members to 
abstain from bidding on these issues. 
Of course everyone in the municipal 
financing business is not a member 
of the IBA, but enough of them are 
in it so that their abstinence from 
bidding for or trading in industrial 
tax-exempts would bring about a 
limited market. 


The Humphrey-Burgess team in 
the Treasury Department is begin- 
ning to click nicely, confounding 
the critics who were far from gentle 
in the first half year of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. While he was 
occuping a high office in the National 
City Bank, W. Randolph Burgess 
remarked in a private interview that 
any corporation with as large a per- 
centage of its debt in short maturities 
as the Government had would be 
adjudged insolvent. One of the 
reasons Mr. Burgess was enlisted as 
deputy to George Humphrey was to 
correct the imbalance between short 
and long term debt. The first two 
steps toward that goal were taken in 
a period of sharply declining bond 
prices which carried new long term 
3%4s to a discount of 1% points 
within six weeks of the issue date. 
Then came the abrupt change in 
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Federal Reserve policy, a bond mar- 
ket rallying almost as sharply as it 
had fallen in the first half of the year, 
and the backdrop was set for the 
largest refunding operation ever con- 
ceived by the Government. Every 
element in the Nation’s financial com- 
munity was brought into consultation 
so that when the Treasury was ready 
to move it had a package of securities 
the market would be glad to take. 
Some of the experts in the Street 
used words like “perfection” and 
“superb” in their first reactions to 
the plan. 


First prize for speed in conducting 
atl annual meeting of stockholders, if 
any such prize were given, would go 
to The Hanover Bank. This year it 
was all over in ten minutes, which 
lagged two minutes behind the 1953 
performance. Only once in recent 
years has the meeting lasted as much 
as one hour. That was in 1949 when 
a retired New England restaurant 
operator, owner of some Hanover 
stock, got on his feet and stayed there 
as long as the chairman had patience. 
The Hanover, in common with most 
other New York banks, has been 
experiencing a movement of its stock 
from many small hands into institu- 
tional portfolios. That transition has 
made it easier to get proxies in 
support of the management’s pro- 
gram. More than 88 per cent of Han- 
over’s stock was represented at the 
1954 meeting. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered with SEC 


Southern Natural Gas Co.: $20,000,000 
first mortgage pipe line sinking fund 
bonds due 1974. Proceeds to repay 
bank loans and for additions already 
made to properties. (Filed January 25.) 


Delhi Oil Corp., Dallas, Texas: 1,- 
031,758 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders 
on basis of two new shares for each five 
shares held. Proceeds to repay about 
$8,500,000 indebtedness maturing in the 
current fiscal year. (Filed January 22.) 


General Instrument Corp.: 200,000 
shares of common stock. Proceeds for 
plant additions and possible acquisition 


of other manufacturing companies. 
(Filed January 27.) 


Southwestern Telephone Co.: 100,000 
shares of common stock. Proceeds to 
finance in part the 1954 construction 
program (Filed January 21.) 


FEBRUARY 10, 1954 


























A copy will be sent 


New York - San Francisco - CHIcAco 


LouISsVILLE Derroir - MINNEAPOLIS 





Bank Stocks 


Our analysis of the 1953 year-end reports of a group 


of outstanding banks is completed and now available. 


We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 


buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Boston + SPRINGFIELD * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * CLEVELAND ° INDIANAPOLIS 


SACRAMENTO + Fresno + San Jose + PasapeNna + San DiEco 








free upon request. 


- Los ANGELEs - SEATTLE « PoRTLAND 


* Spokane *° OAKLAND + EuREKA 
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INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY INVESTOR & BROKER 





OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES HANDBOOK 


Complete Descriptions and Financial Data on 
More Than 450 Leading Industrial and Public 


Utility Companies Actively Traded in 
The-Counter Securities Market. 


In keeping with its pioneering tradition, 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW, the first publication devoted to 
unlisted securities, is now preparing 
the first comprehensive OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES HANDBOOK 
to be made available to the investing 
public. The first run will be off the press 
within a few weeks. 


The pre-publication price for this fact 
book giving vital data on more than 450 
leading unlisted corporations is $4.50. 
That works out to about a penny a writ- 
ing, The over the counter market is the 
most dynamic segment of the U. S. finan- 
cial scene—the place where the public 
gets its first chance to invest in Ameri- 
ca’s great growth corporations. Get the 
FULL STORY on these hundreds of com- 
panies that are the “Blue Chips” of to- 
morrow. Only one publication, OVER- 
THE-COUNTER HANDBOOK gives you 
this data in concise, convenient form. 

Here’s a partial rundown of what you’ll 
get in this fact-packed guide to unlisted 
securities: COMPREHENSIVE studies of 
MORE THAN 450 LEADING OVER- 
THE-COUNTER CORPORATIONS. ... 
Each analysis averages over 200 words of 
description and more than 20 vital statis- 
tics. . . . You get these facts—complete 
description of business and products of 


only pre-e 
the Over- $4.50 — 





company; description and location facili- 
ties; number of employees and _ stock- 
holders; year consecutive dividends be- 
gan. Also this financial data—price range 
in past 15 years, total assets, working 
eapital, cash & equivalent, P&L surplus, 
equity per share, sales and earnings for 
the last five years, and capitalization in- 
eluding funded debt, preferred shares 
and common shares outstanding. This 
‘volume is an absolute necessity for the 
financial library of ANYONE who invests 
or plans to invest in unlisted securities. 
. i ne a we a 
i Mail coupon to 
i OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
1 HANDBOOK 
H Section 4, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
1 Enclosed is $4.50 for a copy of the 1954 
q edition of OVER-THE-COUNTER SE- 
gy CURITIES HANDBOOK which I will 
i 
a 
a 
4 
4 
q 
4 
° 
. 
a 





receive as soon as it is off the press. 
Also send free copy of OVER-THBE- 
COUNTER DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS. 
Please send to: 


EN Tel ee radi Medus hdd be tineeetiletlacthwe 














§ B'WAY,W.Y.6 


330, Ae : BO 9-0531 





DIVIDENDS 
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BEAUNIT MILLS 


IN C. 


The Board of Directors declared the 
regular dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the $5.00 Dividend Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, payable March 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
February 15th. 

A dividend of 25¢ per share was 
declared on the Common Stock, 
payable March 1, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record February 15th. 


H. W. SPRINGORUM, Treasurer 


m0 008009 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25c per share on the outstand- 


ing Common Stock, payable on 
March 2, 1954, to stockholders 
of record on February 11, 1954. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
January 28, 1954 





Treasurer 
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e Directors of First Bank Stock 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, on January 20, 1954, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 30c 
per share on outstanding capital 
stock payable March 10, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 


of business February 19, 1954. . 


E. O. JENKINS, President 








65th 
Consecutive 
Stock Dividend 
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To receive a dividend, stock must be 


Company 
Aome Wife .......33% Q60c 
Allied Kad 3.066 s.ce8 Q040c 
Allis-Chalmers ......... $1 
Amer. Bakeries ...... Q50c 


Amer. Chain & Cable.Q50c 
Amer. Gas & Elec.....Q4l1c 


Amer. Home Prods..M20c 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry..Q25c 


Amer. Meter ........ Q50c 
Amer. Potash & Chem.Q50c 

eee 050c 
Amer. Seating ....... Q25c 


Amer. Steel Fdrys....Q75c 
Anderson-Prichard 


EE io mes-ow park ne 040c 
| ee Q25c 
Armstrong Cork ....... 75¢ 
ae 040c 
Atlas Powder......;:... 40c 
Bell & Howell........ Q25c 
Bethlehem Steel ........ $2 

Do P90 Wis cx 6.48 Q$1.75 
Boeing Airplane ....... 75c 
Bristol-Myers ......... 25c 
Brown Co. $3 pf...... Q75c 

ee Q$1.25 
Brown Shoe. ...i4<s; Q60c 
Brunswick-Balke-Col- 

PORMCT 2. cous. ces Se 12%c 
Buckeye Pipe Line...Q20c 
a re Q25c 
Buffalo Forge ......... 35c 
Burlington Mills 

ty SE ee O87 4c 
> a er QO$1 
Bush Terminal Co...... 10c 
Buller Bros... .....<.006 5. 15c 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Carborundum Co. ....Q35c 
Carpenter Steel ...... Q50c 
Cartier’ Corp.....:%....58c 
Champion Paper & 

ee re 50c 


City Auto Stamping. .Q50c 
Cockshutt Farm 


HOD.’ -ocancces =. .*Q10c 
Commercial Credit ...Q65c 
Cons. Engraving....... 10c 
Cons. Laundries ..... Q25c 
Cont.-Diamond Fibre. . .20c 
Copperweld Steel ...... 50c 
Cooper Range ....... Q20c 
Curtis Publishing 

i eeeerer O$1.75 
Dewte S Ch... 3.5. Serene 25c 
Dow Chemical ........ 25c 
Easy Washing Machine 

dE. Oe crea ak 30c 
Erie R.R. 5% pf. A.Q$1.25 
Equitable Gas ........ Q35c 
Paw €rme) 25.5. 2h798. 10c 

eS RR. £10c 
Fairbanks, Morse ...... 50c 
Pulte) (Gonp.. 266.3 oe Q20c 
Fishman (M. H.)....Q15c 
Fidtioote .. cnc cs se Q50c 
Ford Motor Co. 

( ) eee *Q75c 

BPs as ncdunkia Amine *E$1.25 

3 se Serres *O75c 

Os cha ceue est *E$1.25 
Freeport Sulphur ..Q62%c 
Gair (Robert) ..... Q37%c 
General Dynamics ..... 75c 
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DECLARED 
Company 
General Finance ..... Q15c 
General Foods ....... Q60c 
General Mills 

3% BE. no. sci Q843%c 
General Motors ........ 1 

Ie Bar. Wh. soe 0% Q9334c 

iS oS Seer Q$1.25 
Gen. Steel Castings..... 30¢ 
Gorham Mfg. ......... 50c 
Gt. Atlantic & Pacific 

Oe icus Geekdeuswae Y$4 

oe ae ee Q$1.75 
Hackensack Water. .Q42'%c 
Hamilton Watch ...... 25c 
Harbison-Walker ....Q50c 


Hazel-Atlas Glass ...Q30c 
Hudson Bay Mining... .*$1 


og | ree il 
ce re 75c 
International Nickel...Q50c 
International Silver...... $1 
Iowa Pwr. & Light...Q35c 
Jaeger Machine ........ 50c 


Johnson & Johnson. ..Q35c 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


ie OE. Misc ev is Q$1.25 
Kinney (G. R.)....... Q35c 
mak, Ce MPa s cess Q75c 
Lane Bryant ........ O25c 
LUABEWCNS) icici gc dnysoas 40c 
Lees (James) & Sons.Q50c 
Lockheed Aircraft ..... 50c 


Mackintosh-Hemphill .Q25c 
Merritt-Chapman & 


POOLE. ecu.p eee Q50c 
Minneapolis- 
Honeywell ........ Q50c 


McKesson & RobbinsQ62%c 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..Q30c 


Motor Products........ 25c 
Motor Wheel ........ Q50c 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. 

Louis Railway ...... O$1 
National Acme ...... Q50c 
National Biscuit ..... Q50c 

oo’ . 5 Serre Q$1.75 
National Container 

OR i errr QO31%c 
Nat'l Cylinder Gas..... 30c 


Nat’l Distillers Prod..Q25c 

Do 4%% pf. ...Q$1.06% 
Nat'l Lead 7% pf... .Q$1.75 
Nat’! Malleable & 


eC ne ee 50c 
Bree GA oko wcs Q17%c 
Neisner Bros. ........ Q20c 
New Jersey Zinc....... 50c 
ee eee 75¢ 


New York Shipbldg.....$1 
Norfolk & Western 


e,. cams areas Q75c 
Norwich Pharmacal .Q25c 
2S: eer rere 75c 


Pan Amer. World Air. .20c 
Peoples Drug Stores.Q50c 


Pepperell Mig. ...... Q75c 
Perfect Circle ........ Q25c 
Phelps Dodge ......... 65c 
Pitney-Bowes ....... O25¢ 
Pittsburgh Steel 

) Ae a ee Q$1.25 


Do 54% pf.....Q$1.37% 
Pitt. & W. Virginia Ry..50c 
Poor & Co. Cl. B..... 37M%c 
Pub. Service (Ind.). Q50c 


Do 3%% pf...... O87'4c 
Do 4.32% pf........ Q27c 


Do 4.90% pf...... O30%c 
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Rem: 
Rohr 
Roya 
Rupp 
St. L 

Ra 
Sava 
Scott 

Da 

De 
Seab 
Seab 
Shell 
Simo 














Remington Rand 
Rohm & Haas 
Royalite Oil 





Ruppert (Jacob ) 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
nha a Pohiie 6214¢ 3-15 3. 1 
Savage Ate SCT 25c 3. 9 2-23 
Scott i, ta Q75c 3-10 2-24 
Do $3 inal. eles ltaeee Q8S5e 5. | $99 
OS Og QO$1 5.1 4-17 


Seaboard Finance --..045¢ 4-10 3-18 
Seaboard Qj] (Del.) .O50¢ 3-15 3. | 


Sheller Mfg 


50. Car. El, § re 20c 4. ] 3-17 
Do 5% RS Q62%c 4. , 249 
Southern Railway 

ele ee Q6214¢ 3-15 2.45 
Spear & Co. 


$5.50 pf. 


Standard Brands -+..050c 3-15 2.15 
Do $3.50 Pitas; Q8714¢ 3-15 3. 4 
Standard Coil Prog Q25c 3-15 2.15 


Standard Oj] (Calif.) | “75. 3-10 
Standard Oil (N J.) $1 3.1] 


Standard Oil (Ohio ). 060e 3-10 


Stewart-Warner oda bi 040c 3. 6 
owe Ga Q50c 4. | 
+ Mic eat E$1 3. 
TelAutograph Pusiea ce Q25ce 4. 7 
€xas Pac. Coa] & 
DONE: Secon O3Se 3. 
Thew Shovel.) 177") Q40c 3. 2 


3- ] 
Union Tank Car. . |) Q65e 3. ] 
United Air Lines 


a Q$1.12% 3 1 

Un. Engineering & 

F <p, a eae Q25c 2-16 

Do 7% Se Q$1.75 2-16 
U2 Playing Card... $1 4. ] 
Universal Cons. Oil. . -Q50c 3. 5 

Be eis ioe E2c 3-5 
Universal] Insurance --Q25ce 3. j 
Venezuela Syndicate *2+.0C 3. ] 
Vick Chemical Q30ce 3.5 2-15 
algreen NS as Sow ‘2 2. 

/ Y' 25 


3 
Warren Petroleum --QO40¢ 3. 
Vesson Oil & Snowdrift 

3 


eee! 4 @  Viape Q95c “es Be 
Wisconsin Elec. Pwr. 

La Ripa O$i.50 4-30 4.] 
Woodall Industries --O30e 296 - 


2 2-1 

Yale & Towne... ...*’ Q50c 4. ] 3-1 

Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube 


brant Se 3-15 2.4 
Zenith a eee Q50c 3.3] 3-10 
Accumulations 


Air Associates 6% pf... -4Se 2.25 2-15 


astern States Corp. 
pf. 


& Pte. shares, . or 2 -30% 2.18 2-10 


itts, OO ik seer. 2% 3-1 2- 5 
Omitted 

Border City Mfg. ; Midwest Packaging 

aterial, 


Canadian currency, E—Extra. M—Monthly. 
~Quarterly, ¥—Pesingnte 
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Air REDUCTION 


'NCORPORATED 
60 East 42nd Street New Yor 





N STOCK DIVIDEND 


Payable March 
cord on Febru- 


applicable fraction times $26, the “approximate 


January 27, 1954 
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Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
January 28, 1954 


on PREFERRED STOCK, Payable Apri] 20, 1954 
to shareholders of record April 6, 1954, 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTy CENTS 
Per share on COMMON STOCK, Payable March 
4, 1954 to shareholders of record February 11, 
1954, 


Also declared further a 3% COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND Payable Apri] 29, 1954 at the rate 


held March 25, 1954, In lieu of fractional shares, 
cash was directed to be paid at the rate of any 


market value of each common share, 


G. F, CRONMILLER, JR. 











































iets _ sean ent an ecre. 3 
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CAN COMPANY, Inc 


A regular quar 


€ close of busi- 
LOREN R. DODSon, Secretary, 








CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend No. 42 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on January 28, 1954, declared from 
the earnings of the Orporation a dividend of 
40 cents Per share on the common stock, Pay- 
able March 1, 1954, to Stockholders of record 
at the close ‘of business February 15, 1954, 
Checks will be mailed, 








My Income is Built Upon 








INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 


11 for 6 month 


C) Check here if su 





JAMES E. ALLISON, President | 















(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
Ng business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine security VALUES 
and market PRICES, 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals" 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent RATINGS and condensed RE. 
PORTS on 1,970 stocks) ; 


(¢) Personal Advice Privilege by mail when 
requested as per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 39+h revised edition; 50,000 


New York 6, N. Y (Feb. 10) : 

) please enter my one-year order : 

“Fart Investment Service, including 2 

CK FACTOGRAPH' anual Free, s 

S’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) _ 8 
- O Check here if RENEWAL. s 

Zone | Oe ae : 

ense, materially reducing. your cost : 









=) , SOUTH BEND | 
LATHE WORKS 


Dividend No. 80 


The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on the capital 
stock of this company pay- 
able February 26, 1954 
to shareholders of record 
February 15, 1954. Checks 
will be mailed by The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, 

Dividend Disbursing Agent. 
Russel E. Frushour, 

President 


South Bend 22, Ind. 
January 21,1954 

















Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 





Dividend No. 49 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
March 20, 1954 to holders of record 
at the close of business on February 
27, 1954 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 


Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
January 29, 1954. 





























EXECUTIVE 
AIRCRAFT LEASE 


Single and multi-engine Beechcrafts, with or with- 
out crews, leased for private or corporation use. 
We are now serving several of the country’s 
largest corporations. Details on request. Atlantic 
Aviation Service, Inc. 


Box 1709, Wilmington, Delaware 
Tel.: New Castle, Del. 7506 
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REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 








Fine Indian River. and beach properties and 
building sites in Cocoa Rockledge area, midway 
of Florida’s east coast. Equable climate, good 
fishing, churches, golf, quiet residential commu- 
nities, Florida at its charming best. 


Please Write for Pictures 
ANN WALKER AGENCY 
413 Delannoy, Cocoa, Florida 
VIRGINIA 


ATTRACTIVE new home with acreage near 
Charlottesville, University and Country Club. 
Wooded setting, mountain brook and view, adja- 
cent lake for fishing and swimming. Three bed- 
rooms, two tile baths, fully equipped custom-built 
electric kitchen, oil hot water heat. Large living 
room with log burning fireplace. $17,500. 








EXCELLENT 270 acre farm, 12 mi. Charlottes- 
ville and University. Good fences, outbuildings, 
farm manager’s home. Complete set farm machin- 
ery, 70 head Angus cattle, all for $25,000. Write 
for photographs and full details., 


RAY W. WARRICK 
Crozet, Va. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 





Continued from page 3 


advanced that the United States 
should build the new canal in the In- 
ternational Rapids section. It seems 
to me that such a proposal can only 
complicate the present situation. .. . 
It seems obvious to me that continued 
ownership by one national authority 
of the entire seaway represents the 
most efficient procedure.” Canadian 
Minister of Transport Chevrier has 
stated: “Canada is not seeking finan- 
cial aid on the St. Lawrence seaway. 
On the contrary, Canada is ready, 
willing and anxious to proceed with 
the seaway at her own expense with- 
out cost to the American taxpayer.” 
Advocates of U. S. participation 
express the fear that if Canada builds 
the entire seaway herself she may dis- 
criminate against our shipping. Actu- 
ally, that is their only argument. 
This gratuitous insult to our long- 
time best neighbor ignores three ob- 





vious facts: (1) treaties enacted in 
1871 and 1909 specifically forbid any 
such discrimination; (2) over 1,000 
miles of the St. Lawrence lies wholly 
in Canadian territory and is thus not 
subject to U. S. control regardless 
of our participation in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section, and (3) in the 
unlikely event that we should need 
to put pressure on Canada, we are 
already in a position to do so through 
U. S. control of upper Lakes chan- 
nels, whose use is vital to Canadian 
shipping. 

A 27-foot channel will not take 
ocean-going vessels, and the pretense 
that it will has been largely aban- 
doned. In 1929, when modern deep- 
draft ships were unknown, the 
Brookings Institution stated: “A 
channel depth of 33 feet is a mini- 
mum requirement if the St. Lawrence 
waterway is to serve the purposes for 
which it is advocated.” The same 
Army Engineers who have testified 
in favor of a 27-foot “seaway” fre- 
quently seek authorization from Con- 
gress for deepening of too-shallow 
channels such as that in Mobile Bay 
(now 32 feet deep), the Houston 
Ship Canal (34 feet) and Baltimore 
harbor (35 feet). 

















INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


QQRd consecutive 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors declared 

a uarterly dividend on ee 

the Common Stock of 40 cents Be 
share, payable March 1, #3 

fo54, to stockholders of rec. # 

ord February 15, 1954. 


] 
1 
( 
7 
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The Directors also declared = 


the regular quarterly divi- 
dends on the 544%.Cumu- #3 
lative Prior Preferred Stock, # 
the Series A $1.25 Convertibie © 
Preference Stock and the 414% # 
Preference Stock, all payable # J 


— Cet D 6 74 


f April 1, 1954 to stockholders #3 

#2 of record March 15, 1954. : 

: D. L. BARNES, JR. © 
Treasurer ; 


February 1, 1954 







Financing the Consumer through na- 
tion-wide subsidiaries — principally: 


Public Loan Corporation 
Domestic Finance Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 


General Public Loan 
Corporation 

















RIO GRANDE VALLEY GAS COMPAN! 


February 2, 1954 












BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A cash dividend of five cents per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock of this corporation has been 
declared payable March 15, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, February 16, 1954. 


W. H. MEREDITH 
Treasure 






































CALIFORNIA 
CATTLE RANCH 


Superb ranch near Santa Barbara, 
1200 ac., 100 ac. irrigated pasture. 
Fronts Santa Ynez River, plenty of 
water. Beautiful hacienda with pool. 
Foreman’s house, etc. 

F. M. NALLEY 
906 Garden Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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But a 27-foot waterway is adequate 








ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 







Fe 











FINANCIAL WOR 





SEHEOHRD 






FINANCE COMPAN Y 






COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


76th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable April 10, 
1954 to stockholders of record March 
18, 1954. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 53 cents a share 
on $2.12 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
and $1.433%4 on the $5.75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock. All preferred 
dividends are payable April 10, 1954 
* — of record March 18, 







A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 
Jan. 28, 1954 

















THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 20, 
N.Y. 








— A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
a share has been declared on the 
ANY $4Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable March 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 1, 1954. 
E A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1954, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 24, 1954. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


Feb. 3, 1954 




































PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 

ool. Hi declared a first-quarter dividend 
of Sixty-five Cents (65¢) per 

salif. | Stare on the capital stock of 
this Corporation, payable March 
10, 1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord February 25, 1954. 


M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 
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February 4, 1954 
























BRUARY 10, 1954 





for Canada’s purposes and she actu- 
ally opposes admission of large ships 
to the waterway. (General McNaugh- 
ton, Canadian co-chairman of the In- 
ternational Joint Boundary Waters 
Commission has stated: “. . . far from 
wanting them in, we want them 
out.”) Thus, if the United States 
wants to obtain the benefits available 
from a true seaway, we will appar- 
ently have to bear the added costs— 
running far into the billions of dol- 
lars—ourselves. 


Only First Instalment 


The history of other projects of 
this type, which invariably cost sev- 
eral times the original estimates, to- 
gether with the many qualifications 
expressed by those who compiled the 
cost estimates for the St. Lawrence 
project, make it almost mathematic- 
ally certain that, whatever work is 
done, the price now attached to it will 
be only a first instalment. The traffic 
projections advanced in an endeavor 
to prove that these understated costs 
can be recovered within 50 years 
through moderate toll charges are 
less outrageous than those, made pre- 
viously, but are still so replete with 
fallacious assumptions as to be largely 
unreliable. Furthermore, the latest 
proposal, like its predecessors, ig- 
nores the huge cost (billions, prob- 
ably) of dredging Great Lakes har- 
bors to the same depth as the sea- 
way. 

There are 26 U. S. harbors on the 
Great Lakes which in 1951 handled 
over three million tons of water traf- 
fic each. Of these, only nine are lo- 
cated on Lakes Erie or Ontario. The 
remainder, which accounted for 64.7 
per cent of the traffic, would receive 
little if any benefit from the present 
proposal. Mr. Howe’s statement, 
quoted in part above, continued: 
“There are critical channels between 
the upper lakes that will require 
deepening to 27 feet at some stage. 
By assuming responsibility for such 
deepening, your country can assume 
a much more logical and valuable 
role by making 27-foot navigation pos- 
sible throughout the upper lakes, to 
conform with depths provided in the 
all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway.” 
This is undoubtedly the most intelli- 
gent single statement yet to emerge 
from the decades-long seaway con- 
troversy. 








YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 
264th DIVIDEND 


50¢ PER SHARE 


On Jan. 28. 1954, 
dividend No. 264 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared 
SQ by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
April 1, 1954, to 
stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of 
business March 15, 
1954. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Casn dividends paid in every year since 1899 
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SPENCER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notices 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared the following dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per 
share on the common stock payable 
March 1, 1954 to holders of record 
February 8, 1954. 
PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly preferred div- 
idends of $1.15 per share on the 
4.60% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and 5614 cents per share on the 
4.50% Cumulative Second Preferred 
Stock, both payable February 15, 
1954 to holders of record February 
8, 1954. JOHN P. MILLER 
Vice President—Finance 
Kansas City, Mo. January 27, 1954 




















CHARTS 
& MAPS 


Drawa to Your Specifications 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
15 Park Row 


New York 38, N. Y. 














WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 


your objectives; 


(4) 


Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) 
(6) 


Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position. 


(7) 


Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


(8) 


Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


oO 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


oO 


YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION. 


LORS PRR REE 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please explain (without obligation to 


me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement []' 


(Feb. 10) 
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Financial Summary 





























































































































sa —<—— Revo Lert SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> m 
| 
130 | waitin - ys \ 140 
-\_ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION i 
120 = 135 
Federal Reserve Board rr ew ~N 
110 \ € 4 =, 130 
sie 
100 125 
7 a Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
90 | 1947-49 100 l al io68 120 
a | 
- 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1994 J J AS ON pits 
Trade Indicators —w tas wae. ie 
TElectric Output (RWH).............05.0005: 9,014 8,976 8,855 8,151 
GS Tir Sis 646s cease wees ke 619,871 617,226 +620,000 697,616 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 74.1 75.6 739 977 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)...... 109.9 112.2 109.7 137.1 
1954. " 1953 
Jan. 13 Jan. 20 Jan. 27 Jan. 28 
De ee eee. eee { Federal .... $40,030 $39,320 $39,239 $38,687 
{Commercial Loans......... | Reserve 22,846 22,686 22,502 23,011 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,769 2,492 2,441 2,342 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32.870 32,987 33,287 32,143 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities ; 56,033 56,090 56,115 55,546 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,415 1,186 1,146 1,193 
Titomey in Carcuieiiies. 5c. occ ckenevecesce 30,284 30,083 29,900 29,592 
~ $000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i . lS i Pa 
ya aa — Jan. 27 Jan. 28 Png Feb. 1 Feb. 2 High 
30 Industrials .. 292.22 291.51 292.39 291.84 291.17 293.79 255.49 
20 Railroads 100.73 100.65 101.84 101.53 100.96 112.21 90.56 
15 Utilities 54.07 54.13 54.09 54.11 54.21 54.21 47 87 
OS Stocks «..ssis 110.90 110.76 111.29 111.09 110.83 113.96 98.24 
P I crete reti 
Details of Stock Trading: Jan. 27 Jan. 28 Jan. 29 Feb. 1 Feb. 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 2,020 1,730 1,950 1,740 1,420 
bien “THOBEE, ... emesis bs sos ascis 1,191 1,139 1,165 1,168 1,144 
Number of Advances................ 395 409 527 398 341 
Number of Declines................. 480 407 335 482 489 
Number Unchanged ................ 316 323 303 288 314 
New Elaphe S95bi is. «5 os oc aecndds 57 39 65 58 35 
Wbw Lows. Waits ikon seo 6 bowie ween 1 2 2 7 . 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average........ 98.81 98.88 99.05 99.09 99.12 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $4,270 $4,311 $3,600 $4,340 $3,345 
ee 1954— " ———1953-54_— 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec. 30 Jan. 6 Jan. 13 Jan. 20 Jan. 27 High 
tS eT eee 3.082% 3.058% 3.036% 3.011% 2.992% 3.408% 2.992% 
SEES SARA 3.396 3.376 3.355 3.345 3.314 3.668 3.314 
SA ae ee ere 3 3.711 3.674 3.655 3.648 3.607 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.09 5.81 5.83 5.66 5.60 6.29 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 7.07 6.86 6.88 6.67 6.60 7.07 5.43 
i re 5.29 5.23 5.23 5.17 5.15 5.73 5.04 
90 Stetks 6. a. . aes 6.01 A eg 5.78 5.63 5.57 6.23 5.41 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended February 2, 1954 


losing —_——, Net 

Traded ee np 

Baia GOrmOrAtiOm ods «sc sina aicdctedee 191,000 25 2534 + % 
Bethlehem Steel ATR OPPS i ine. | 144,100 54 57% +32 
Dat CD So 5 eS sa SEES 137,500 3534 3334 ii 
Metin. ites dadidiods « ccccsesdtinnenneiio 119,100 18 18% + % 
United States Steel: on». <scscscxachowemes 107,300 411% 40% — % 
Chrysler Corporataam ......... 000605. ee 97,200 59 5634 —2 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary. 78,400 15 153% + % 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation................ 70,200 9% 95% + ¥ 
COE TES is oka cnaceeaperenie erat 68,300 13% 13% wooo 
ACHR Mintnts «x <ici sa ccced. Cladiios 63,800 6% 7% +4 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 10 of a tabulation which will cover all common mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 










































































































































































































- 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Budd Co, BR ceccczcce seve “nee ewe 22% 14% 11% 13% 18% 18% 15% 16% 
7 (After merger of E. G. | ree mace Sales eas 9% 9 7% 7% 12% 13% 13% 10% 
Budd Mfg. & Budd Earnings ..... eee pees Knee D$1.45 $0.97 $2.48 $4.05 $5.10 $3.34 $2.42 z$1.96 
) Wheel) Dividends .... aes sachs nis None 0.10 0.45 0.70 1.50 1.45 1.00 1.00 
) Buffalo Forge WME Aascksnds 18% 22% 37% 45% 37% 40 35% 40 45% 50 59 
BAW  cccccscces 14% 17 22% 25% 25% 30% 26% 34% 38% 41 46 
) (Adjusted for 2-for-1 Earnings ..... m$1.88 m$1.07. m$1.55  m$1.78 m$4.04 m$3.28 m$3.10 m$2.74 m$3.12 m$2.97 2z$1.96 
0 split January, 1954)...... Dividends .... i.00 0.90 0.90 1.00 2.22% 2.00 2.20 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
5 Bullard Company ME” siseeaues “~ fen rts, pets, ia ts ise ~~ aan Su 
BME sodcecsdee % a, Z eons 
; ‘After 2-for-1 split ME ¢scecise ee reat icc, | aes Saks ee ee es 20«-3i% 
November 1952).......+.. BA ceaivnxess jawu dans eaea sieaa saad ade ices adea manda 16% 17% 
5 Earnings ..... $2.28 $1.57 $1.25 $0.57 D$0.16 $0.79 $0.94 $1.58 $2.78 $4.44 z$5.15 
Dividends .... 1.25 0.25 0.75 0.75 None 0.25 0.87% 0.8714 1.25 2.00 3.00 
7 Bulova Watch MOEN eceereen’ ae 
De ee eee nee 
a tly, 1945) ...cccccccccces Woes o PPy eae A, 29% 29% 3 3 35% 
51 Earnings ....- c$2.96 c$3.77 c$5.37 c$5.98 c$8.05 c$8.24 c$5.49 $6.01 = 07 c$4. 13 y$2.92 
16 Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 B25 1.87 2.50 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
77 Burlington Mills 
7.1 Low ... 
(After 2-for-1 split High 
3 PEASER, TOE) co cciccesiecs Low . 
2B (After 2-for-1 split High 
587 FS, TO) So vccdivcssssics Low .... 
1 (After 50% stock div. eee 
ny March, 1951) .........0+ Low mS veh me ah 5 apie ies eae 
342 Earnings ete j$0.66 j$9.67 j$0.88 j$2.31 j$4.33 j$5.20 j$2.87 j$4.43 j$1.93 j$1.09 j$1.35 
143 Dividends .... 0.31 0.35 0.41 0.78 .00 1.33 1.00 1.41 1.35 1.00 0.60 
Burroughs Corp. MN Gedasnous 
cocccceseces 4 72 
59 Earnings ..... $0.78 $0.69 $0.54 $0.53 $1.46 $2.52 $1.50 $1.69 $1.52 $1.58  2$1.06 
Dividends .... 0.60 0.70 0.40 0.55 0.75 0.75 0.40 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.80 
Bush Terminal Company rece 
BME céicvacans 
Earnings ..... P sg 3 ; ; } ; ° 
Dividends .... : 25 0.30 Ko Ie i q 30 0.40 
ol Butler Brothers ME zdevdeenn 
5.49 Earnings ..... ' 31 + $0.72 . . ' ’ 
1.56 Dividends .... 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.55 0.65 None None 0.60 0.75 0.60 0.75 
/. 87 Butte Copper & Zinc - ee 
R24  teeceeccee < 8 3 <4 3 Y4 % 
§ Earnings ieeae $0.30 $6. % $0.26 D$0.02 $0.04 $0.71 $0.32 $1.15 $1.28 $0.83 z$0.97 
See Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 None 0.25 None 0.25 0.25 0.80 4.25 0.75 1.00 
. 2 " 
ya py bres AM) High o.oo. 22% ¥ 
42 RAW scccvecece 9% 12% 15 15 13% 16 17 17 21% 19% 16% 
144 Earnings ..... j$2.30  j$3.96  j$2.51 jD$0.88  j$4.93  j$7.33  j$5.16 jD$0.07 jD$5.34  j$2.38  j$3.66 
341 Dividends ... None 0.50 0.25 None 0.50 1.25 1.50 1.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 
489 @ Byron Jackson i Ueicecacs 27% 
314 . TA. wccckceces ee 
35 (After 40% stock div. sees Pre me Kies jks seas aes ween aare , 2 241 
n APR ISS skxsaxciceae’ LOW .cceceeese Per’ rey aaiaka wate ane saa Sadia ne 19% 199% 16% 
Earnings ..... $1.44 $1.24 $1.24 $1.70 $2.54 $3.69 $2.51 $2.51 $3.81 $2.62 z$1.92 
Dividends .... 0.89 0.89 0.89 0.89 1.00 i 1.43 1.43 1.46 1.50 1.50 
0,12 @ California Packing BRIG .ccccccss 30% 30% 43 47% 34% 40% 36% 58% 71% mee x 
345 : LOW ..ceeeeeee 22% 24% 27% 27% 24% 27% 30 34% 56% eens eee 
¥ (After 2-for-1 split ED. sdéccsace aces oxhke eee aes ata eked Lees awn 33 29 27% 
Phil Je TIED .dcncesssencss cl cesdscaces Ee ect Se sata APP noice aaa cae 25% 24% 20% 
— Earnings ..... b$1.88 b$1.55 b$1.34 b$4.73 b$6.66 b$5.16 b$3.27 b$7.71 b$3.70 b$2.94 aus 
12% Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.50 1.25 1.75 873 1.50 1.50 
14 Callahan Zinc-Lead beg édeuneees 1% 1% sia 1% Hg 18 Z im an be rf 
Lteeeeeeeee “4, 4, 8 ~ 4 43 
43 Earnings ..... $0.02 D$0.01 D$0.01 D$0.001 Nil $0.03 D$0.07 $0.10 Nil D$0.09 zD$0.46 
Dividends .... None Ni None [ N None None 
6 Calumet & Hecla jq§. High ......... I , 8% 8% ¢ i, 
ae h 3 
3 Ea 6siecs ee 6% 6 64 6% 6% 5 3% 4 8% 7% 6% 
Earnings ..... §$1.09 §$0.74 St. 54 §$0.91 §$1.11 $$0.68 §D$0.22 $1.86 $1.18 $0.89 z$1.37 
; Dividends *.... 0.85 0.380 0.35 040 0.60 0.20 None 080 070 0.60 0.75 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon High ......... Ht au 3256 pote, pes: 31% 22% 26% 2% wi 274 
Earnings ..... $2.43 $157 $1.52 $298 «$5.00 STi $290 $408 $358 S407 282.85 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 
545 — x : . 
Carada Dry Ginger Ale BENE iceavecss 27% 35% 45% 59% eaae 
Net BE sikasexes 13% 23% 31 41% Prag eae ae are piel sehe aah 
ad -= ey split — sesecsecs ware eat ere sane hs. 155% tS i 135% 11% af 
A 9 S7FO) eeeccerseces *“Beraides eeeeses j$0.79 j$0.78 watt . : . ; B : 2 7 ; aN 
ArMiNgS ..++- Lz. 4 j$0.78 j$1.07 j$1.31 $1.31 1.04 j$1.56 $1.03 Pig j$1:15 
3H * Dividends .... 0.23 0.32 0.33 0.32 0.60 ; 0.60 10 0.95 ; 0.80 0.37 ¥, 0.70 
Ca‘ada Southern Railway High 38 47% 56 58 y 
, ‘¥ seeeeeees 2 48% 41 — 48 51 54% 
EO cecescvcic 29% 33% 47 43 38 37% 35% 41} 43} 46% 
ES i Earnings ..... - - Dividend Guaranteed by N % Yori C Central R R. : ~ bs 
9° Dividends .... $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
4 in 
4 % be b Ps months ended February 28, following year. c—12 months ended March 31, following year. j—12 months ended September 30. m—12 
ouths ended November 30. p-—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. 


pri ae % ‘ehgientes Inc. 
ew York, 


If your name is Smith... 


L your name is Smith, and you find yourself introduced every so 
often as Jones, you doubtless want to set the record straight. Not that 


there’s anything wrong with the name Jones, but you’d much rather be 
known by your own name. 


Well, Socony-Vacuum finds itself referred to every so often as a 
Standard Oil Company. And we'd like to set the record straight. We are 
not a Standard Oil Company, though we once were — a long time ago. 


The Socony-Vacuum Oil Company resulted in 1931 from a merger 
between the Standard Oil Company of New York and the Vacuum Oil 
Company. There is no longer any Standard Oil Company of New York, 
and Socony-Vacuum no longer uses the words Standard Oil to identify its 
products. We and our subsidiaries have as our emblem the Flying Red 
Horse, and our principal products are Mobilgas, Mobiloil and Mobilheat. 


It is a fact that many years ago— before most of you had ever 
bought a gallon of gasoline — Vacuum Oil, Standard of New York, and 
some other oil companies were a part of the old Standard Oil Trust. That 
trust was dissolved in 1911 by the Supreme Court, and all of the com- 
panies composing it were launched on their separate and independent 
ways. We now find in them some of our most aggressive competition. 


None of the officers or directors of Socony-Vacuum or its subsidi- 
aries is an officer or director of any Standard company. And none of their 
officers or directors is connected with Socony-Vacuum. 


There isn’t anything wrong with the name Standard or the name 
Jones. But like the fellow named Smith, we just wanted to set the record 


straight. We’re the Socony-Vaeuum Oil Company — an independent enter- 
prise, strictly on our own. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
Makers of Mobilgas and Mobiloil 
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